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LL. the heart of the White Moun- 
tains is the private 4600-acre vacation estate of 
The Balsams—realm of recreation and refresh- 
ment, kingdom of comfort and contentment. 


GOLF...18-hole championship course on ho- 
tel grounds. WATER SPORTS...Our own lake, 
bathing beach of imported sand. TENNIS... 
Superb clay courts. RIDING...Miles of beauti- 
ful forest trails. SHOOTING...Skeet and trap. 
BOWLING...Four fine alleys. FISHING...Finest 
trout fishing in the state. SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 

..Dancing nightly, movies, bridge parties, 
theatricals. Hostess. CUISINE...under the per- 
sonal supervision of Edward Welsh, of the 
Hollywood Beach Hotel. CLIMATE...Cool 
nights—balmy days. HAY FEVER...Absolutely 
none. CHILDREN...In care of registered nurse 
and playground director. CLIENTELE...Se- 
lected. FIREPROOF ROOMS for 500. Sprinkler 
system throughout. RATES...$8 to $12 per day 
with meals. SEASON...June 15 to late Septem- 
ber. RESERVATIONS AND INFORMATION... 
Apply direct to hotel or New York Office, Suite 
1010, 630 Fifth Ave.——Phone CIrcle 5-5240. 
MANAGEMENT...Frank Doudera, President; 
Robert Morris, Resident Manager. 
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Come to quaint, picturesque Nantucket Island for a differ- 
ent vacation. 75 miles of white sand beaches, swimming 
in water averaging 75 degrees, sailing, game fishing, golf, 
riding, tennis, Summer theatre, America’s only summer 
hunt club . . . or if you prefer, enjoy complete leisure. 
Cooled by bracing sea breezes. 

Write for Free Illustrated Booklet which explains in 


detail the many vacation advantages. 


INFORMATION BUREAU, Dept. D 
NANTUCKET ISLAND, MASS. 


Nantucket 


Medd 8 hours 


in every day... 


It’s not what-to-do but how-to-do-it-all at the Manoir 
Richelieu. From ‘‘Golf for the Gods”’ to tennis and 
Laurentian trail-riding, there’s every sport at its best. 
Hay fever is unknown at this hotel high above the 
St. Lawrence. Evenings in the Casino are gay. The 
cuisine 1s epicurean. On pine-fringed terraces ... at the 
sparkling pool. ..everywhere, you'll be with people 
you like. Come... by motor, rail or steamer. . . and 
remember, your money gocs further than ever in Canada. 
Luigi Romanelli’s famous orchestra 
From $8 per day, room with bath and meals. Apply to John O. Evans, 


Manager, Murray Bay, Quebec, or Canada Steamship Lines offices in 
principal cities, or your local Travel Agent. 
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LONG COOL DAYS in Canada’s Evergreen 
Playground, between the warm Pacific and the 
snow-capped peaks of the Canadian Rockies, 


await you at Vancouver, the Dominion’s third city, 


Sun rays filter through giant evergreens... the 
warm Pacific washes sandy sweeps of sheltered 
beaches .. . golf balls sail down magnificent 
fairways ... sports and outdoor life predominate. 


Shops are stocked with the fineries of the Empire. 
Fish and game are plentiful in this last frontier. 
British Columbia’s picturesque hinterland . . . 
romantic, historic, colorful ...is your vacation 
*‘design for living’’. On many Western vacation 
tickets, Vancouver may be included at no extra 
cost! See your transportation agent today. 


No passports needed. No border difficulties. American 
dollars are worth ten per cent more! The Vancouver 
Tourist Assn., 596 West Georgia Street, Vancouver, will 
be pleased to send you a 32-page illustrated booklet. 


VANCOUVER 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


THE QUEEN ELIZABETH ARRIVES 


After a speedy and hazardous war-time 
crossing of the Atlantic Great Britain’s 
largest steamship is eased into its dock 
at New York. “In the adjoining dock is 
the Queen Elizabeth’s sister ship, the 
Queen Mary, and next to her the Nor- 
mandie. Three of these piers, specially 
designed to handle these mighty ships, 
are 1,100 feet long and together they 
constitute the largest maritime terminal 
in the world. In the picture at the right 
a single Diesél-engine tug snakes the Ile 
de France down the Hudson against the 
tide. This powerful little boat weighs 
only 130 tons; the Ile de France weighs 
43,450 tons. Last month the Ile de 
France, painted battleship gray and 
loaded with 2,400 tons of war metals and 
oil, followed the Queen Mary and the 
Mauretania to the war zone. 
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DOCKING LEVIATHANS IN THE 


WORLD'S BUSIEST HARBOR 


By IRVING SAYFORD 


THEY may tell you, those who know the 
waterfronts of great ports, that when the 
shadow of war comes between the sun and 
men, peaceful pursuits lose stature. And 


that is so. As the land opens to make. 


graves for slain men, the sea opens to 

give sepulcher to ships and the men, the 

women, the children who die with them. 

But harbors do not hush utterly their hymn 

of trade. Only some wharves know si- 

lence. It is true that as war month follows 
war month many superb liners built for 
the last notch of speed, the last care of 
safety, the last extravagant indulgence of 
luxury lie motionless in neutral docks. 

And yet— 

As this is written, under the spreading 
shadow of war in Europe and war in the 
Orient the vast harbor of New York is 
far busier with traffic than in the peaceful 
days preceding. The towboat captains 
will tell you so. And they know. What is 
the explanation? ; 

Cargo. Freight. Those silent spots ar 

passenger piers. The harbor swarms with 
tramps. Deep-laden freighters from Asia, 
from Europe, from South America, from 
Africa; or outbound. In and out the hasten- 
ing traffic pass tankers; wars would stop 
without oil. And if you protest that freight- 
ers as well as liners are hunted down 
and slain by U-boats, the tug masters will 
shrug and answer, “The railroads, the 
barges, the tank lines are working twenty- 
five hours in twenty-four to get cargo to 
shipside: it is the war.” 

A fleet of years has slipped cable and 
stood for the lost port of yesterday since 
Captain Dick sailed his last mile. But he 
is not gone with the ships and the years; 
not he. As a bright shadow his unseen 
presence is still saluted in the wheelhouses 
of elder tugs and the tall bridges of ships 


that enter, clear and depart New York’s 
harbor. For he personified all that stands 
out as ablest in the fine profession of re- 
ceiving and Godspeeding the deep-keeled 
travelers of the seas. 

Captain Richard Barrett. He measured 
six feet-two from keel to truck, and the 
weight of him, two hundred and fifty 
pounds, followed clean lines, all ataunt, no 
tubby bulge at the waist, A soundly tim- 
bered man, straight as a spar. In judg- 
ment, in voice and words and the gestures 
of his work, he was calm, he was sure; he 
answered smartly his own helm. He is 
remembered for those things. It is a right 
inalienable of tugboat masters to swear 
effectively when perversities impel. Cap- 
tain Dick got along without it. Not that 
he would have battened down his tongue 
if he thought unleashing it would avert 
an evil. 

A bronze of him would be to the life 
could the sculptor mold him as on the 
bridge of a laden vessel he was berthing 
“ferryboat style’—which is bringing the 
ship straight in from stream to dock. 
“Broadsiding” means laying the tow along- 
side the pier front, then swinging her on 
a pier corner nudging her into the slip. 
This is the common manner of maneuver- 
ing a tow against pressure of running tide 
and wind. 

His pleasure in “ferryboating” ships 
into their docks implied no bravado in Cap- 
tain Barrett’s seamanship: a less reckless 
man never sailed. It was that he pos- 
sessed, and knew he possessed, marvelous 
judgment on the water and a quality of 
calmness superior to the day’s risks. Stand- 
ing erect at the bridge rail as his tow 
obeyed him slowly, nosing gently into her 
slip, his keen eyes measured out over her 
quarter, his strong voice carried overside 


to his mate in the wheelhouse of the bow 
tug, far below: “COME—AHEAD— 
YOUNG—MAN!” To Captain Dick, the 
second in command of another captain’s 
tug, or of the ship, was “Mister Mate,” 
but the mates of his own tugs were “Young 
Man;” and they liked that touch of in- 
timacy. He was more than their captain ; 
he was their friend and employer, for he 
owned the old Barrett Towing Line. 

A score of years ago, when the repaired 
and reconditioned S. S. Leviathan was 
ready to be shifted at long last from her 
wartime immurement in a Hoboken dock to 
anchorage in the roadstead preparatory to 
her trial runs under the flag of the United 
States Merchant Marine, a board of survey 
was assembled to plan the undertaking. 
She was then the world’s largest ship, 907 
feet and 6 inches overall, 100 feet and 3 
inches wide at main deck, 58 feet and 2 
inches deep, and of 48,943 gross tonnage. 
A whale of a vessel then, for a fact. A 
retiring German crew before being in- 
terned here had done what they could to 
wreck her machinery. Now, reconstructed, 
her engines had never been turned ‘over. 
Nor were they to be in the short shift from 
pier to stream. This meant that the mon- 
ster ship was to be taken out by tugs with- 
‘out aid from her own steam; her boilers 
would not be fired until later for her shake- 
down run beyond the harbor. 

The -Dalzell Towing Company (which 
throughout the last eighteen years has 
often handled by contract U. S. navy_ ves- 
sels in New York waters) was to unberth 
the Leviathan and tow her out, and had 
chosen Captain Allan Howell (now mas- 
ter of the tug Dalzellea) to be in charge 
of the fleet of sixteen attending tugs. Cap- 
tain Oman, who would master the Levia- 
than, at a meeting of the board turned to 
Captain Howell and asked: 

“Captain, how old are you, sir?” 

“Thirty-five, Captain.” 

“Thirty-five, sir? I do not mean to hurt 
your feelings, Captain, but do you not think 
we should have an older man in charge? 
This is a big responsibility we face.” 

Captain Howell’s response showed that at 
least his gallantry was of adequate age. He 
said: 

“Captain, I feel qualified to handle the 
Leviathan tow. But I also understand your 
sense of the responsibility. If you feel an 
older man should be in charge, that gives 
me no offense, sir.” 


“T value such cooperation, Captain. 
Whom would you name?” 
“Captain Richard Barrett,’ sir. There 


is no man better qualified.” 

Captain Howell with his own tug helped 
Captain Dick make a perfect handling of 
the job. 

Of the many hundreds of thousands of 
passengers who come by vessel into or de- 
part by vessel from this country in a year, 
ninety in every one hundred pass through 
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the Harbor of New York. It’s a huge total. 

More than seventy-five per cent of all 
the cargo, raw products and manufactured 
goods imported into or exported from our 
forty-eight states and Alaska passes 
through the Port of New York. The com- 
bined value of this commerce for 1937 was 
$3,784,634,195, the greatest for the period 
of all the ports of the world. It was made 
up of $1,557,325,036 in gold and silver 
bullion and coin and $2,227,309,159 in 
merchandise. The comparable totals for 
1938 were slightly less. 

In the former year 16,400 ships cleared 
through the New York Customs, a total 
of 32,800 arrivals and sailings; which was 
an average of ninety ships daily including 
Sundays and holidays. Arrivals and de- 
partures of non-Customs vessels (domes- 
tic bottoms engaged wholly in our own 
coastwise trade) brought the daily average 
movements to one hundred. 

To service New York harbor’s 1,500 
square miles (including its land area) and 
handle this endless parade of hulls plus 
countless barges, lighters, railroad car-fer- 
ries, and other engineless craft, forty- 
seven commercial towing companies and 
numerous rail and oil lines normally operate 
from 450 to 500 tugboats. 

The Port’s total actual waterfrontage is 
651 miles in length; if transformed into a 
straight line it would reach almost to 
Charleston, South Carolina. The Chairman 
of the Port of New York Authority has 
pointed out that the waterways of the great 
Port of Antwerp could be tucked comfort- 
ably away in one corner of New York 
Harbor and be lost to sight in the bends 
and folds of its 3,437,000,000 lineal feet 
of extent. 


The forty-seven commercial towing com- 
panies normally employ approximately two 
thousand officers and hands in their tug- 
boats and operate between two htndred 
and fifty and three hundred boats. They 
can cozen the biggest liners into their wait- 
ing slips against wind and tide and consider 
the job not worthy even the passing praise 
of a limerick. 


Once, however, a tugboat herself broke 
into song—ribald and most unseemly song. 
For, though this is America and democratic, 
there are classes in tugs, just as there are 
human families who live on the right side 
of the tracks and families that live on the 
wrong. The tug that broke into song 
must have been a Gowanus Creek tug, and 
Mother Gowanus never will read about her 
children in any social register. This tug 


-had an unwashed face and the sort of nose- 


thumbing tomboy pride that goes with it, 
and the scandalous saga she made up about 
herself to plague her rich in-laws has been 
preserved in the offices of an aristocratic 
tug family whose lofty windows look out 
over the Battery. 


Here’s the song: 


I push, I pull—I pant and chug; I’m nothing 
but a dirty tug. 


I back and fill, and turn and wheel, and some- 
times tip right off my keel. 


I’m hot, I’m cold, I’m shy and_ bold, snow 

on my deck and heat in my hold; 
Nuzzling bulkhead, shivering beams, scraping 
fenders, breaking seams; 


Steam and dust, heat .and rust, energy enough | 


for a power trust. 


But gently, gently, with little din, I coax the 


bulky liners—(pray pardon ME! I mean 


barges )—in; 


Into their berths with push and pull, as I nestle 
along the curve of their hull; 


With a belch of smoke and a flirt of heel I 
slide along the line of their keel. . 


A*toot of my whistle, a ring of my bell—and 
I'm off like a regular What-the-hell! 


Accordingto size and power, tugboats 
cost from $35,000 to $175,000 to build, en- 
gine and equip. . Their life span in service 
varies from twenty to twenty-five years. 
Until recent days all were steamers; now 


some have oil-burning Diesel engines or 


electric motors. Many of the older cap- 
tains prefer steam for swiftness of engine 
response; in berthing a passenger or car- 
go vessel the engine room may receive from 
the wheelhouse telegraph a series of signals 
(bells) so rapid that three engine maneu- 
vers are executed within two seconds. 
tug’s efficiency, which means the towed ves- 
sel’s safety, depends as much upon the en- 
gineer’s ability to give instantaneous re- 


sponse as upon the captain’s or mate’s _ 


ability to give the right orders instantly. 

Passengers in night-arrival ships may 
choose to sleep their way across the harbor 
and ‘wake at pierside; tugboat companies 
never sleep—at least, never with both eyes 
shut. They are on call twenty-four hours 
in twenty-four, whether it be Wednesday, 
Sunday or the Fourth of July. In the han- 
dling of harbor-using ships two classes of 
tugs are employed: the single-crew tug- 
boat and the double-crew. The former is 
scheduled for eight hours’ service in the 
twenty-four, and the officers and men are 
paid time-and-one-half for overtime, as 
they are for all hours worked on Sundays 
and holidays. The double-crew boats are 
on duty twenty-four hours and therefore 
divide their complement of officers and men 
into three eight-hour crews. 

Due to its vast reach, the variety of its ap- 
proaches, channels and tidal currents, and 
its heavy traffic from and to the sea and 
transversely between its several waterfronts 
in adjoining states, New York harbor is 
known throughout the shipping world as 
a difficult port. It could not exist and func- 
tion without the most able and plentiful 
pilotage and towing services supplied by 
the pilot fleet off Sandy Hook and the tug- 
boat fleet in the harbor waters. 

Though the lift of the tides at New 
York is only four and one-half feet, the 
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READY FOR ORDERS 


A two-way radio enables 
the tugboat captain to 
communicate with the 
main office and receive 
orders. The arrival of 
liners off Sandy Hook is 
radioed from sea, and se- 
lected tugs are scheduled 
to pick them up when 
they steam into the 
Hudson. 


Rudy Arnold 


AT THE CONTROLS 
The ordinary tugboat crew 
consists of captain, mate, 
engineer, deckhand, cook 
and one or two firemen. 
Among the most important 
of these is the engineer who 
must see to it that engine 
maneuvers are executed 
with the greatest rapidity— 
sometimes three of them 

within two seconds. 
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Rudy Arnold Meals aboard  tugboats 
ON THE BRIDGE ’ are abundant and appe- 
“The skipper of the tug Alice M. Moran keeps watch as his tizing. 


tug cruises down the harbor to meet an incoming liner. 


GIVING ORDERS 


When a big liner is be- 
ing warped into a pier, 
the captain must give 
quick and_ accurate 
orders. New York Har- 
bor, with its channels, 
tidal currents and end- 
less streams of vessels of 
all kinds, is a difficult 
port and from 450 to 500 
tugboats are required to 
handle its traffic. © 


Rudy Arnold 


1,091 square miles of harbor waters from 
the Jersey ports to Sandy Hook are an area 
so far-flung that it presents to differently 
positioned vessels simultaneously the three 
tidal extremes: flood tide, slack water and 
full ebb. Had not the Cunard’s Commodore 
Irving, in October two years ago during 
the tugboat men’s strike, waited for the 
fleeting moments of slack water when the 
tide pauses to turn, and had not the morn- 
ing been windless, he never could have 
achieved nor would he have dared to at- 
tempt the berthing of his 81,000-ton Queen 
Mary, with her 1,602 passengers, without 
assistance of the sixteen tugs which regu- 
larly dock that ship. His tugless berthing 
by the way, was the most spectacular of 
all the “ferryboat landings” in marine an- 
nals. Beyond parting a ten-inch hawser 
(that’s circumference, the way ship’s rope 
is measured) and putting a terrific strain 
on the mooring-bitts of Pier 90—Manhat- 
tan’s pride—no damage was done. The 
world’s mightiest liner got herself to dock, 
at about 6:00 a.M., without waking the 
island household. But there were some 
breathless minutes, aship and ashore. 

How would you like to be a New York 
Harbor tug captain? The movements of 
merchant craft are countless as the prob- 
lems in chess, and no two days are the 
same in the world of tugboating. Notes 
from the day’s work: 

One wintry, bitter blustery morning 
Captain Russell of the Tice Towing Line 
offered the use-of five tugs to lay emer- 
gency pipe-lines across West Street into 
the Whitehall Building to keep its elevators 
running when the building’s steam plant 
had broken down. 

Twenty-two tugs handled to anchorage or 
piers throughout the harbor, in one day, 
sixty-five warships of the At- 
lantic and Pacific fleets in the 
space of two and one-half hours. 
The Navy Department’s contract 
allowed four hours for the job. 
The ships included the giant air- 
plane-carriers Lexington and 
Saratoga (880 feet long), Their 
berthing at Pier 90, North 
River, was the first time they 
had entered any port’s slips. 
Captain Howell of the Dalzell 
Towing Company—no longer 
thirty-five years of age!—han- 
dled the warships with twelve 
tugs. 


Various tugboat captains made 
heroic attempts to go to the res- 
cue of the burning S. S. Morro 
Castle off Atlantic Highlands. 
The heavy seas, gale-raised, 
flooded the tugs’ holds with five 
feet of water and washed out 
fire-room gratings. The vessels 
had to turn back finally, or sink. 


Off Staten Island fifty-two 
Junior Naval Reserve lads were 


in danger of drowning when their 110-foot 
submarine-chaser took fire in the engine- 
room; they had only a 12-foot working- 
boat, slung from a boom amidships. . Tug 
Dalzellea got word and raced to them; 
blanked the fire with three streams; took 
off the fifty-two youngsters. 

The captain of a Norwegian barge tied 
up at South Sixth Street, Williamsburg, 
fell overboard. Mate Barth of the tug 
Guiding Star dived from his own deck, 
swam under a stone abutment of the Wil- 
liamsburg Bridge, and under a pier, and 
under a line of barges, and rescued the un- 
conscious man. After helping resuscitate 
the captain and seeing him into an ambu- 
lance, Mister Mate got into dry clothes and 
went back to work. 

Lindbergh’s triumphal arrival in the har- 

bor, after he had voyaged across the stars 
to Paris, was broadcast from a harbor tug- 
boat by its captain, the whole country listen- 
ing in, 
In the bitter, stormy weather of January 
28, 1927, to February 5 thirty-eight tug- 
boats were disabled in New York waters; 
hulls, rudders and propellers damaged in 
the work of breaking ice for the berthing 
of vessels and in meeting stress of wind 
and waves. West and southwest gales had 
piled the ice so thick between Bay Ridge 
flats and the Bush Terminal piers that 
sailors walked from their ships in the stream 
to the Brooklyn shore. The thirty-eight 
beleaguered tugs retired one by one, the 
next week, into dry dock. 

A tug will assist in towing a $20,000,000 
luxury liner across the harbor, berth her 
neatly, and the same day handle as many 
as ten other ships of varying sizes. 

Tugboats off duty at night are welcome 
to sleep at any man’s wharf. Their avail- 
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_world’s great ports. 


ability in emergencies ashore, their power- 


. ful compression pumps, and their quickness 


and sureness in action reduce wharf fire 
hazards. 

Towing lines and their tug captains do 
not like the economy policy by which some 
ship owners’ agents engage one tug, instead 
of two or more, to handle a large and heav- 
ily laden cargo vessel. They deem it dan- 
gerous. 

There would be ‘no end to this narrative 
if even one in each one hundred were noted 
of the happenings of speed and skill, of 
danger and luck and hardihood, that have 
gone to make the annals of tugboating in 
the waters of this or any other of the 
Let us say that, like 
the army on land, there is nothing in the 
day-by-day life of shore waters that tug- 
boats and their crews can’t do when it needs 
to be done; whether it be coaxing a super- 
liner to bed_er_to sea, fighting an oil-tank 


conflagration ashore with pumps coupled — 


to disabled land-lines, rescuing desperate 
humans determined to end it all beneath the 
waters, or lending an emergency hand to 
the harbor police. 


In the port of New York the chief among 


the nearly half-a-hundred lines—such as 
the Mesecks, Morans, Dalzells, Olsens, 
Cards, Cornells—each have their arranged- 
for communication stations scattered along 
the harbor’s waterfronts. Their main dis- 
patchers’ and business offices are in the 
Battery sector or along the North River 
reach. The dispatcher’s office will be found 
on a high floor whose windows sweep the 


Upper Bay, and the ever-present binocu- ” 
lars on his desk will extend his vision to | 


more distant waters, 


Ships’ arrival dates and expected time. 


off Sandy Hook, or, if the East River en- 
trance is their course, in Long 


in advance by radio intelligence 


panies and the marine desks of 
the newspapers. Thus selected 
tugs can be scheduled to pick 
them up in the harbor. Advised 
in advance by their dispatchers, 
the tug captains get in touch with 
their line offices for a last-min- 
ute check-up and final instruc- 
tions where to proceed, when and 
what tide will be encountered at 
shipside, conditions of wind and 
the like. They already know 
where to dock the ships they are 
to tow in. 


QUEEN MARY 


Two sixteen-ton anchors’ hang 
from the raked and rounded bow 
of the Queen Mary. Each anchor 
chain weighs about 150 tons and is 
nearly a thousand feet in length. 


from sea to the New York Mari- | 
time Exchange and by such other 
agencies as the telegraph com-— 


Island Sound, are made known 


UNDER SECRET ORDERS 


Britain’s Mauretania, painted a battleship gray, 

recently sailed from New York Harbor at 

night in a blinding rainstorm bound for an 

unknown destination. Once one of the proudest 

and most luxurious liners on the Atlantic, the 

famous ship will now probably serve as a troop 
ship in the Far East. 


Wide World 


For their size tugboats are the most 
powerful vessels afloat. 

When twelve or sixteen tugs push and 
pull, nudge and coax and gently bulldoze 
the Normandie or the Queen Mary from 
the Sandy Hook position where a pilot has 
brought her, to and into their piers on the 
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HARBOR MULES AT WORK 


The tugboats that handle the world’s largest liners are for their 
size the most powerful vessels afloat. 
largely derived from its supersized, four-bladed propeller, which 


A tug’s pulling power is 


revolves with great rapidity. 


North River, it means—if it’s the Norman- 
die—that a dozen dwarfs have caused 80,- 
000 tons of steel plus 500 tons of package 
cargo plus the weight of more than 3,000 
passengers and crew, to do their exact bid- 
ding against undeterminable changing re- 
sistance of water and often of wind. 

Look you. Each tug pits its length of 
100 feet against the Normandie’s 1,029; its 
width of 25 feet against 118; its depth of 
30 feet against 92; its 175 gross tons against 
80,000 ; its 900 or 1,000 horsepower against 
a towering giant whose four engines and 
twenty-nine main boilers deliver to each of 
her four propeller shafts 40,000 horsepower 
. .160,000 horsepower combined; but a tug 
propeller of 10 feet 4 inches diameter is 
used to swing a moving mass whose four 
propellers have, each, a diameter of only 
Gpneet: 

There’s the kernel in the towing nut, the 
hugeness of the dwarf’s screw-bite in com- 
parison with the giant’s. Though in size 
and tonnage the tow is to the tug as an 
elephant to a terrier dog, in dimension of 
screw-thrust the tug is one-sixth the lin- 
er’s equal! And the four blades of the tug’s 

(Continued on page 40) 


FROZEN MUSIC IN IRAN 


Covered with glowing blue faience mosaic and spangled with white blossoms 

of foliage, this arch of the Masjid-I-Shah is ninety-five feet high. It was begun 

in 1611 and marks the focus of the royal square which is the scene of great 
games and pageants in Isfahan. 


Photo U.A 


MONUMENTS TO THE GLORY OF ALLAH 


Photographs courtesy of the Iranian Institute—Architectural Survey 


THE MAUSOLEUM OF HAROUN AR-VALIAHD a Pa IN A POET’S HONOR 


Isfahan is dotted with domes dating from the tenth to the fourteenth century. Some The mausoleum below of the Afghan poet Ansari is an j 
are made of austere bronze-colored brick; others, like that above, are covered with example of the beautiful faience work which was prevalent | 
shining turquoise faience, decorated with dark blue and yellow arabesque and conven- in Afghanistan while that country was part of Iran. The 
tionalized inscriptions. In the picture at the upper right the blossoming smilax in the conventionalized rectangular letters on the panels spell out 
garden court of the Masjid-i-Shad might well have served as a model for some of the Kufic text; the frieze is cursive calligraphy. 


faience mosaic on the portal. 
R. Byron 


Tue great period of Persian art Jasted from the fifteenth to the end 
-of the seventeenth century and rivaled the Renaissance in Europe, but 
nearly every period of Persian history saw the creation of great master- 
pieces and it was in the mosques and palaces that the ability of the Persian 
craftsmen found its most perfect expression. Dr. Arthur Upham Pope, the 
distinguished authority on Iranian art, describes vividly his impressions on 
entering the recessed portal of a mosque: “Through this shadowed entrance 
ene passes into comparative darkness only to emerge suddenly into a scene 
of bewildering glory. Usually, one faces the sanctuary, with its vast cavern- 
ous arch surmounted by a huge dome of glowing turquoise or. glistening 
gold. All about are the serried ranks of arched recesses, with a great arch 
at the center of each side arch, invariably a blaze of cobalt and turquoise 
blue and green, with varied other colors for freshness and accent. All 
this is reflected in the shining pool. It is a scene of unearthly splendor. In 
many of the mosques the court is lined with trees, shrubs and flowers, 
and intersected with water channels. One hears the muttered mumble of 
prayer or the droning of the theological class under a vault, or the song of 
the birds intensified in the reverent quiet. The sense of exclusion of the 
squalid outside world, of merciless isolation from the din of the bazaars, the 
heat, the dust and eonfusion of the streets, the utter perfection of all that 
is visible are as thrilling as the peal of great music after silence.” In 
Persia architecture was the mistress of art and the country’s greatest crafts- 
men gladly served her: the illuminators, in conjunction with the ceramists, 
devised beautiful patterns; the calligraphists wrote majestic scripts, and 
the architectural decorators changed notes with the carpet designers. 


A MASTERPIECE IN ISFAHAN 


Like the great cathedrals of the West, the mosque of Masjid-i-Jami was built over a period of centuries. 
The portal combines fourteenth and fifteenth century work. The connecting vault ribs and the faience 
mosaic of the facade are mostly sixteenth century, but the original mosque dates from about 1085. At 
the right is a recess in a courtyard of the mosque, which at one time led to a beautiful sanctuary. Each 
period in Persian history left its mark on the masterpieces its artists were creating. From the Mongols 
came the motif of the tree in blossom, obviously taken from Chinese models. The barrel-vaulted porch 
can be traced directly to the much earlier Sassanian period, which is also responsible for the squinch 
arch illustrated below. It is to the Mohammedan love of surface ornament, however, that we owe the 
magnificent faience tiles which are the glory of Persian architecture. 
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In the Masjid-i-cShah in Isfahan 
the squinch arch reaches the 
maximum of elaboration. This 
arch is a device to bridge an angle 
and transform a square to a circle 
so that a dome can be placed upon 
a rectangle. Here the entire sur- 
face is composed of faience mosaic. 
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THE GOLDEN CITY 


British Combine 


Founded only fifty-six years ago, Johannesburg has grown with such amazing rapidity that it is 
today a city with a population of more than half a million. 


THE WORLD’S RICHEST GOLD MINES 


ACROSS the endless, bleak plains of the 
Transvaal four men trudged wearily 
toward the north. Their faces were red- 
dened and wrinkled by months of exposure 
to the rays of a treacherous African sun, 
their beards were coarse and bleached and 
shriveled. Their half-closed eyes blinked 
restlessly at the brightness of the light, and 
torn, grimy hands continually rubbed them. 
On their bent backs they carried a knap- 
sack containing food and water, a pick and 
a spade, and from their leather belts hung 


two tin pans which tingled solemnly. Be- 


hind them a cloud of dust rose slowly from 
their dragging feet, and hovered, like a 


By SELWYN JAMES 


gigantic carpet, in the stillness of the air. 

It was the year 1884. And these men 
were hunting for that precious yellow dust 
—the undying quest of man—gold. For 
months they had endured all the discom- 
forts and dangers of pioneers—hunger, 
fever, loneliness, wild beasts, the torrid 
heat of the days, the intense, penetrating 
cold of the nights. In the wild ravines they 
prospected for gold, in the plains, wherever 
they were. Hissing at their feet was their 
greatest fear—the dreaded black momba 
and the hundreds of small poisonous snakes, 
and around them howled the ever-present 
man-eating baboons. 


PANORAMA OF THE GOLD FIELDS 


But in their hearts was hope—an un- 
bounded, surging hope that gave them the 
courage and the energy to push on. For 
here in the unknown wastes—somewhere— 
was to be found their reward, was to be 
realized their wild dreams of fabulous 
wealth. And here, six thousand feet above 
sea level, on the rocky plateau on which 
Johannesburg — the Golden City — now 
stands, they made a discovery that shook 
the world. Scarcely thirty years was to pass 
before the Great Rand Reef was to become 
known as the world’s richest. 

Samuel Honeyball, one of those four 
prospectors, is still living—not in wealth ner 


Beyond Johannesburg mounds of tailings indicate the mines of the Witwatersrand, the richest gold-mining region in the world. The reefs of gold-bearing 


ore stretch for a distance of some 130 miles. 


mines fall short of reaching this point. 


In some places the gold-bearing rock extends to a depth of ten thousand feet, but as yet the deepest 
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even in comfort, but in poverty and sick- 
ness. He spends his last days not in the 
palace of his dreams, but in a corrugated 
iron shanty situated but a few miles from 
the scene of his discovery. His story is a 
sad one, yet he harbors no resentment: he 
holds no ill-feeling toward anyone. When 
I went to see him early last year I found 
him in bed. For the past few years his at- 
tacks of malaria have become more fre- 
quent and the after-effects more fatiguing. 
He is an old man—nearly eighty-six—and 
his hard features bear all the signs of suf- 
fering and humiliation. He is also a lonely 
man for he has no friends, nobody to tend 
him in his days of sickness. 

When I asked him to tell me his story, 
his sunken eyes glinted with a strange new 
light; his white bushy eyebrows rose in 
surprise, and his cracked quivering lips 
seemed to throb with life. Ina shaky voice, 
charged with genuine emotion, he said: “I 
thought I was forgotten. I thought nobody 
cared any more.” And then he said, al- 
most defiantly : “But once they cared. Once 
I was famous, and deservedly, too! I dis- 
covered the world’s richest gold reef, didn’t 
I? That made ’em happy. They cared then. 

“T lost the game, I know, but I was a 
good loser. I didn’t grumble. I didn’t 
spend the rest of my life trying to recover a 
world that might have been. Life is too 
short, it isn’t worth it, I don’t even blame 
those who took my claim away. It was all 
in the game. They were bad days—days 
of the common adventurer, the ruthless for- 
tune hunter. Every man was for himself 
in that mad rush for wealth. There was no 
kindness, no gratitude, no good Christian 
friendliness. A man might be your best 
friend one day, and the next he was your 
bitterest adversary. I  hadn’t got the 
stomach for it. I asked more of life. And 
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during these last years I’ve felt at peace 
with the world. I’ve given something to 
mankind—that’s my reward. When my 
share was whisked away I was not resent- 
ful. I was only sorry for mankind, Gold— 
the search for it and the sight of it—will 
always bring out the worst in man. I’ve 
clung to life, lived it perhaps not wisely, 
but well. I have my dreams—they still 
linger on—but I have no regrets. I’ve lived.” 

But Honeyball was reluctant to tell me 
how he lost his untold wealth. Even after 
all these years he is still a little ashamed: to 
admit that he was cheated by a group of 
unscrupulous crooks. “It was all in the 
game,” he says. 

In 1922, after having spent years in Rho- 
desia prospecting for gold, he fell sick. 
When he recovered he came back to Johan- 
nesburg with his meager savings and built 
himself a little hut there to live in peace 
for the rest of his days. But soon his money 
ran out. He became desperate, and at last 
decided to sink his pride and apply to the 
Transvaal Chamber of Mines for a pen- 
sion. After months .of investigations, dur- 
ing which time Honeyball eked out an 
existence doing odd jobs, the Chamber 
agreed to grant him the munificent sum of 
$5 weekly. On that, and that alone, he 
lives. 

But there is one man in Africa who 
claims to know the secrets of Honeyball’s 
story of a world won and lost. He is an 
old Bantu who lives in a similar shanty a 
few steps away. As I walked out of 
Honeyball’s hut, disappointed at not being 
able to drag the story out of him, this 
Bantu approached me at the gate. 

“Been talking with Baas Honeyball?” he 
inquired with a grin on his face. “TI bet 
Baas Honeyball no tell you all.” And then 
his grin broadened until I thought his face 


RICKSHA IN THE 
METROPOLIS 


Zulu ricksha men with head- 
dresses of brightly colored 
feathers and painted legs are 
incongruous figures on Johan- 
nesburg’s busy modern _thor- 
oughfares that are always 
crowded with motor vehicles, 
street _cars and trucks. 
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would crack. He puffed out his tremendous 
black chest and said, importantly: “J know 
Baas Honeyball’s story. He tell one night 
when he was drunk.” 

He confided that he was drunk too, but 
that this would not detract from the ac- 
curacy of the story. I pretended not to be 
interested, but he insisted that for the 
modest sum of five shillings he would be 
willing to tell me all. 

I am telling you this so that, if you wish, 
you may treat the story with reserve, though 
I should hasten to add that the fact that 
this old Bantu demanded payment did not 
necessarily mean that he would tell me 
a pack of lies. The Bantus lead a hard 
life, economically, in South Africa, and 
any opportunity of supplementing their 
incomes is naturally welcomed. 

He said: “Four years ago Baas Honey- | 
ball ask me in to drink Kaffir beer. He 
been drinking for three days without 
stopping, and he very drunk. He call me 
a big black bastard, he tell me I stink, but 
he say we black people no longer savages. , 
He say only savages in South Africa are 
white people. Then I took a good drink 
of Kaffir beer . . . and Baas Honeyball 
does /too and we go on talking. He say 
he was robbed by white savages in 1886; 
says he register his claim on Rand, when 
important white men from London visit 
him one day. They tell him he has rich 
claim, that he wealthy man... but he 
cannot be wealthy man unless he has 
machinery to get gold. They say he 
cannot dig for gold himself ... take too 
long to get rich that way. And they talk 
to him for days and days telling him 
about big machines coming from England 
to get gold up in five minutes. And all 
the time Honeyball he think these men 
his friends. Honeyball say he not a sel- 


COMING OFF THE SHIFT 


These workers are about to emerge from the Robinson Deep, 
the world’s deepest gold mine, which is 8,500 feet below the 
earth’s surface. Some of them have been working at temperatures 
of ninety degrees or more at depths ranging between a mile and a 
mile and a half. The descent into the mine is made by a “skip” 
or cage which may be raised or lowered in shafts that are either 
vertical or at an angle. From these shafts are horizontal tunnels 
excavated one above the other at dividing distances of from 
250. to 300 feet. 
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Pia 
In the picture above is one of 
Johannesburg’s largest cinemas. At 
the right an amusing traffic jam 
has been created in the business 
section by a flock of sheep that 
escaped from the market and 
made straight for the places where 
traffic was densest. 
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Burton Holmes from kwing Galloway 


Many of the skyscrapers of Johannesburg 
are as modern in design as those in America. 


fish man, say he willing to share gold 
dug up in five minutes ... he willing to 
let men from London fix up machines and 
pay them with gold. Honeyball no read 
or write. The men tell him before they 


NINETY-SIX PER CENT EFFICIENT 


Johannesburg would not be the wealthy city it is today were it not for 
the discovery about half a century ago of the cyanide process of ex- 
tracting gold. Before that only sixty-five per cent of the gold in the 
rock was recovered. By treating the material formerly deemed useless 
in these huge cyanide vats ninety-six per cent of the gold is recovered. 
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send for big machines Honeyball must 
sign piece of paper with writing on it. 
Honeyball he do this. Next day white 
men bring many more white men and tell 
Honeyball to go away. They tell him he 
own land no more. Honeyball he don’t 
understand. He says he own land, tells 
white men to look up claim in the regis- 
ter. But white men show him piece of 
paper and ask him if X his signature. 
And Honeyball say yes, but what kind of 
a dirty trick is this . . . white men tell 
him he sold his land for one hundred 
pounds. Honeyball get angry and fight 
white men, but it do no good. White 
men give him one hundred pounds, any- 
way, and Honeyball he go away and 
forget.” 

The old Bantu looked wistful, and his 
eyes began to grow glassy. “White man 
no good,” he said brokenly, “white man 
do same thing to Bantus long time ago.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“Chief Dingaan, Zulu Chief of Natal— 
white man cheat him out of Natal. They 
give him treaty to sign. Chief Dingaan 
told it says he give white man part of 
Natal ...and no more fighting. Later, 
Chief Dingaan he discover he sign away 
whole of Natal. He find out that his peo- 
ple have no land...no home. And then 
white men blame him—white history 
books blame him—because he fights 
white men some more.” 

I handed over the five shillings. It was 
worth it even if his story wasn’t true. As 
I drove away I glanced back at the two 
little shanties standing so forlornly in the 


kwing Galloway 


failing light. Old Honeyball had dragged 


“himself out of his bed and was sitting on 


the threshold looking sadly at the setting 
sun. The Bantu stood beside him, his 
arms held limply by his side. It wasn’t 
an inspiring sight. A black man and a 
white man—both dejected, both poor, 
both stricken by a curious twist of Fate 
—or more exactly, a combination of Fate 
and Man. I turned away but it didn’t do 
any good. I could still see them stand-_ 
ing there, I was still conscious of a feel- 
ing of shame. 

Throughout the ages man’s quest for 
gold has led him all over the world. It 
has led him to the frozen zones of the 
north, to the sun-baked deserts of | 
Northern Africa and Australia, through 
many a perilous wilderness. 

In the Union of South Africa—in the 
Rand district—it has led him more than a 
mile and a~half. underground. It is no 
place for the romantic prospector; no 
shining nuggets are to be found here, no 
handfuls of yellow dust to be washed out 
by hand. For here, in the bowels of the 
earth, the native miner blasts and hews 
at a shallow reef—often only a few inches 
thick. He never sees the gold he.digs. 
And the degree of his success is not re- 
flected in his reward—his wages—but in 
the dividends paid “Kaffir” shareholders, 
often thousands of miles away. 

The ore from the reef is brought to the 
surface—amillions of tons of it every year 
—and it blinks and sparkles in the sun- 
light that hasn’t shone upon it since ages 
ago when it was slime in the bed of a 


AFTER THE GOLD HAS BEEN EXTRACTED 


Mountains of slag on the outskirts of Johannesburg testify to the huge 
quantities of gold taken from Witwatersrand. Despite many pessimistic 
prophecies that the gold production on the Rand would decline, it has 
increased steadily year by year. During 1939 more than four hundred 
million dollars worth of gold passed through the cyanide rooms. 
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drying lake. It is heaved into the giant 
crushing machines which grind it into 
slime again. Dissolved in water, the slime 
is allowed to flow over tables covered 
with corduroy. The gold settles. Then 
it is ground with mercury in amalgam 
barrels, and when the mercury is dis- 
tilled off about sixty per cent of the gold, 
originally in the gray rock at the bottom 
of the mine, is recovered. Now if that 
completed the process the Rand would 
not be known as the world’s richest gold- 
field; Johannesburg would not be the 
thriving metropolis it is today with its 
five hundred thousand population, its 
luxurious homes, its exclusive country 
clubs, its parks, its wealthy merchants. 
(And, incidentally, its deplorable native 
slums.) 

For there came from Glasgow, nearly 
half a century ago, two chemists named 
MacArthur and Forrest. They brought 
with them the cyanide process of extract- 
ing gold from ore—a process which has 
made possible the prosperity of the Rand. 
Out of the cyanide room—where all but 
four per cent of the gold originally in the 
ore is captured—comes a thick rubber- 
like substance, and when it is pressed into 
blocks, placed in retorts and lowered into 
a roaring furnace, the baser chemical of 
which it is partly composed burns away, 
and there is left a reddish liquid which 
sparkles and glows at a terrific tempera- 
ture as it flows into a mold. When the 
liquid has cooled off and is solidified it is 
shaken out of the mold. And there you 
have a gold brick weighing thirty-five 


MINER AT WORK 


Using an air-driven drill, this native worker far beneath the surface is 

preparing to blast the rock. After a hole has been made, it will be filled 

with powerful explosives and fired with fuses. The rock which will be 

brought down by the explosion will be conveyed to the elevators in the 
main shaft and carried to the surface. 


pounds, valued approximately at $14,000. 
Every night at about eleven o’clock an 
armored motor van may be seen to leave 
every mine in the Johannesburg district. 
It carries to the vaults of Johannesburg 
banks the results of the day’s work. And 
it is these vans laden with gold that-sig- 
nify prosperity along the Reef. The 
mines give employment to 30,000 whites 
and more than 340,000 natives. Gold 
production increases every year, and dur- 
ing 1939 more than $400,000,000 worth 
passed through the cyanide room. In 
1928 a group of engineers estimated that 
the best part of the Reef would so far 
be worked out by 1935, that a progressive 
decline in output would set in from that 
date. Nineteen thirty-five came and went, 
and the engineers looked silly. The pro- 
duction had risen greatly since 1928. 
Johannesburg, it seems, will never rid 
itself of its gloomy (and invariably in- 
accurate) prophets. In 1936 another 
handful of “experts” made the fantastic 
prediction that by 1940 the evacuation of 
the Golden City would begin. Financiers 
would no longer invest their capital, 
families would pack up and leave, mines 
would fall into disuse; by 1942 owls 
would be nesting in the dusty rafters of 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, bats 
would swoop around ominously, spiders 
would weave their webs across the doors. 
All that would be the only evidence of a 
once prosperous era in the Transvaal. 
The Main Reef runs approximately for 
130 miles from north to south and then 
suddenly it disappears. Geologists, how- 


ever, have assured us that it doesn’t 
really disappear at all, but that it rises to 
workable heights in the earth’s crust 
somewhere further south. Throughout 
the Orange Free State (which lies south 
of the Transvaal) there hangs, therefore, 
the hope of discovering a new Rand. Boer 
farmers within a hundred miles of Johan- 
nesburg hold on to their acres tenaciously 
in the hope that one day they will be rich. 
Indeed, the declining state of agriculture 
(Continued on page 49) 


Non-Europeans total nearly half the popula- 

tion of Johannesburg. This delivery man is 

a Zulu, a member of a tribe once all- 
powerful in Natal. 


“BRIGHT AND YELLOW, HARD AND COLD” 


Each of these precious bars of gold is the product of four thousand 
tons of ore. As it leaves the mines, the gold is not of uniform quality 
or purity and therefore not in marketable form. To make it acceptable 
to the gold consumer it is sent to the Rand Gold Refinery, the largest 
of its kind in the world, where it-is cast into ingots for shipment. 
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OUR LARGEST NATIONAL 
PARK 


This is the fifth in a series of pictorial features 
dealing with the national parks of America. 
Editorial Note. 


WELLOWSTONE is the largest of our national parks. Its geysers have no 
competitors in size, power and variety of action, outclassing the geyser fields 
of New Zealand and Iceland combined. The other hot-water phenomena of 
Yellowstone are equally remarkable. The hot-spring terraces, formed by the 
mineral deposits which the bubbling waters leave along the basin edges, are 
miracles of color, and the clumps of grass or flowers which have been sub- 
merged in the charged waters are plated as if with frosted silver. The 
Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone, with Yellowstone Falls, seen in the 
full-page picture opposite, gave the park its name. Although it does not 
compare in size with the Grand Canyon of the Colorado, its brilliant yellow 
walls, sometimes shining white in the sunlight, give it an unearthly beauty. 


thousand geysers 


= F. W. Byerly 


Yellowstone is a volcanic plateau eight thousand feet high, surrounded 
by mountain peaks which rise to a height of four thousand feet above The walls of the canyon rise abruptly eight hun- 
the general level, and graced with mountain streams where trout abounds. dred to eleven hundred feet above the turbulent 
. e * stream below. 
SANCTUARY 


Yellowstone is one of the largest and most 
successful wild life sanctwaries in the world. 
Not a tree has been cut, except when necessary 
for road, trail or camp, and there are no herds 
of domestic animals in the valleys. The bears, 
of course, are the most familiar sight to visitors, 
but those who follow the less familiar trails 
may catch a glimpse of deer, elk, antelope and 
even mountain sheep, moose and bison. There 
are more than two hundred species of birds, 
including the eagle, in Yellowstone. 


Old Faithful still holds first place among the three 


and hot springs of Yellowstone 
National Park. { 
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Photography courtesy De-| 
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REPATRIATING THE BALTIC GERMANS 


Important events are taking place so rapidly in 
Europe that the significance of what happened a 
few months ago, or even a few weeks ago, is 
obscured by the still more dramatic developments 
revealed in our morning newspaper. In this article 
Dr. Albert Parry, who contributed the illuminat- 
ing article on Murmansk to Travet during the 
Russo-Finnish war, asks us to pause and consider 
one of the important results of the German invasion 
of Poland and the Soviet-Nazi pact. This is the 
extraordinary hegira of thousands of Germans, who 
are presumbly descendants of the Teutonic Knights, 
from the Baltic states to the Third Reich. This 
mass migration is one of the most important in 
modern times—but for reasons which were not 
entirely anticipated by the functionaries of the 
Nazi state—Editorial Note. 


ON October 7, 1939, while celebrating his 
victory in Poland, Herr Hitler gave an or- 


FRATERNIZING 


Today, after centuries of 
foreign domination, it is 
difficult to discover just 


what the racial back- 
ground of the average 
Balt may be. For ex- 


ample, the Estonian sail- 
or talking to this “Ger- 
man” girl might well be 
taken for her brother. 
Germans, Danes, Swedes, 
Poles and Russians have 
all ruled in the Baltic 
states. 
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By ALBERT PARRY 


der which—to a part of the outside world 
at least—meant his defeat farther East. On 
that date he decreed the evacuation into the 
Reich of 120,000 Balts—of Germans who 
for seven centuries, as descendants of the 
Teutonic Knights, dwelt in what is now the 
triad of Baltic states: Estonia, Latvia and 
Lithuania. Some eight weeks later, in an 
interval between two Soviet aerial raids, 
Nazi ships waited in the port of Helsinki 
to remove the few more thousand.Germans 
making their homes in Finland. Thus the 
Eastern outpost of German political and 
economic power, the ages-old Teuton thorn 
in the non-Teuton body, instead of being 
reinforced at a critical moment of history, 
was being hastily withdrawn before the 


The slender spire of the German church of St. Olai in Reval rises behind the ancient city walls. 
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threat of a Slav drive. Hitler’s Drang 
nach Osten has become Stalin’s push to- 
ward the West, the Fuhrer sullenly yet 
meekly acquiescing. 

That was one interpretation of the move. 
The other, advanced by the Nazis and 


“even many non-Nazis, held that Hitler was 


smart in withdrawing the Balts, that it 
was not a defeat by any yardstick, but a 
shrewd triumph of safeguarding those West 
Polish provinces to which he was moving 
the Balts as-his new subjects. Hitler might 
have found out that the Balts had tended 
to overestimate themselves as a cultural 
force and politico-military vanguard of 
Germanism in their old homes. In cen- 
turies past the Germans, indeed, had set 
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styles in castles and cleanliness, in gabled 
roofs and well-swept flagstone pavements, 
for these lands ot “curs and potatoes.’ 
The haughty ‘euton conquerors of the 
broad-faced and high-cheekboned Eston- 
ians and Letts had brought to the native 
peasants such novel matters as Christianity 
and Western clothes, discipline and virtual 
slavery. But in the last quarter-century, far 
from gaining in numbers and power, the 
Balts were actually losing out! The first 
world war and the Russian revolution found 
some of their chief battlefields on these 
Baltic shores and many of their combatants 
among the local Germans. The bloodshed 
was followed by a peacetime onslaught—by 
a stubborn, long-ranged, nativist, anti-Ger- 
man policy of the non-German governments 
ruling the newly independent triad. All 
this resulted in the death, exile, flight or 
impoverishment of many a Baltic German. 
Sometimes whole families were ruined or 
wiped out; many clans disappeared or mi- 
erated in toto. 

The small farmers and the middle-class 
professionals among the Balts managed on 
the whole to hold their own. It was the 
sreat landowners, the Barons, who were 
shorn of their estates and their mighty say 
in the regional politics. And it was these 
Barons who had always been considered 
the chief Kulturtriger, or Culture Bearers, 
for the Reich in the heathenish East. Be- 
fore their numbers and power ebbed_ en- 
‘irely, it was best for Hitler to pull them 
nut, to. use the valuable human material 
in some new region, such as Warthegau— 
the reconquered West Polish provinces of 
Posen and Pomerania—thus insuring the 
latter against the possible claims in the fu- 
ture by the Poles or the Allies. 

It may be said, and not without reason, 
that the Balts were defeated long before Oc- 
tober, 1939, and not so much by Stalin’s 
advance or Hitler’s callousness, but by that 
slow and stubborn policy on the part of the 
Estonians and Letts—the policy of break- 
ing-up the large estates, of doing it con- 
currently with the de-Germanization of the 
three Baltic states. In the two fateful 
Jecades between 1919 and 1939 the Balts 
‘ried to combat the policy in the same slow 
and persistent way. Some of the Barons, 
formerly owning estates of ten or fifteen 
thousand acres, attempted a comeback by 
\uying piecemeal mere fractions of ances- 
tral manors. Here and there they en- 
Jeavored to restore the ancient walls of 
the ruined or burned castles; they would 
restart herds of blooded cattle, for which 
their sires had been famous. At its best, 
however, all this was a precarious house of 
cards. It was bound to fall apart before 
the very first political storm. Such a storm 
came last autumn in the guise of the Hit- 
ler-Stalin Pact. 

The Estonians, the Letts and the Lithu- 
anians greeted the forced withdrawal of 
the Balts as the good news of a bad day. 
It was the silver lining to the dark-red cloud 


of Soviet warships and troops coming to 
the wrested naval and military bases. Lhe 
withdrawal, if imposed by Stalin on Hitler, 
was not only a measure of protecting Rus- 
sian interests in the Baltic—it was also a 
clever move calculated by the Kremlin to 
please the non-German ethnic majorities 
‘within the Baltic states. Stalin knew the 
deep-rooted ‘animosity evidenced for cen- 
turies by the Estonians, Letts and Lithu- 
anians toward the upper-class Germans in 
their regions. He knew how to hand to 
those little nations some tangible satisfaction 
in partial payment for the strategic sites 
he was taking from them. In their sud- 
den plight the Balts found scarce sym- 
pathy from the people who for so many 
years had been their tenants or employees. 

Nor was the Balts’ ill fortune any par- 
ticular shock to the Reich’s Germans. No 
mistake should be made about the general 
and traditional German attitude toward the 
Balts. 

To begin with, there is a serious doubt 
in many German minds as to how German 
are those “blood-brothers” of the East. 
While many Balts stem from families orig- 
inally migrating from what is the Reich 
today, Danish and Swedish stock also ap- 
pear to be prevalent, and a certain latter- 
day admixture of Russian blood distresses 
the Reich’s purists most weightily. The 
very name of Tallinn, with which the Es- 
tonians rechristened Reval when they made 
it their capital in 1918, comes from the 
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word ‘Taani-linn, which means “Danish 
castle”: it dates back to 1219 when 
Waldemar the Victorious of Denmark, 
joining the German Knights of the Sword 
in their conquering sweep of this bleak but 
promising region, built the castle of Reval. 
The Swedes left a mark that is even more 
recent. Their latest reign on these Baltic 
shores lasted from the seventeenth century, 
when King Gustavus Adolphus won the na- 
tives’ allegiance, to 1710-21 when Peter the 
Great wrenched the region from Charles 
XII. During the heyday of Sweden, the 
Baltic Barons opposed the rule of Stock- 
holm as too liberal toward the Estonians 
and other Finno-Ugric and non-Teutonic 
aborigines. The Barons feared the loss of 
their own privileges if this liberal policy 
continued. That is why they called in the 
Russians to end the Swedish rule—and, 
however incidentally, add Slav blood to 
the Scandinavian heritage already present 
in the Balts’ clans, thanks to the earlier in- 
termarriages with the previous allies or in- 
vaders. 

The inroads of Russian stock into some 
of the great Balt families were particularly 
noticeable in the last century or so of the 
tsarist regime. The Barons liked the auto- 
cratic way of the tsars and the glitter and 
pomp of the St. Petersburg court. The 
tsars, in turn, wanted just such a separate 
group to arouse envy among the Russian 
nobles, thus spurring the latter to better 
service out of jealousy if for no other 
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The Baltic provinces have had a checkered career since the middle of the twelfth century 
when the Germans first established themselves on the banks of the lower Dwina and, under the 


banner of the Teutonic Order, converted the Letts and Estonians to Christianity. 


After the 


rules of Danes, Poles, Swedes and Russians these provinces became independent states in 
1918 under the names of Latvia, Lithuania and Estonia. 


reason, Russia’s rulers in fact appreciated 
the efficiency of these Ostzgciskiye nemtzy, 
or East-Sea Germans. Above all they rel- 
ished the Balt’s extreme conservatism, blind 
obedience, matchless discipline and bound- 
less severity with subordinates. Some 
of the best administrative jobs in the 
Empire went to these tall, square-headed 
overbearing. bluebloods from Riga and 
Reval. The jobs, of course, took the Balts 
away from their homes—and yet farther 
away from the Old Reich. 

All of the Balts use German as their 
mother-tongue, but, for the reasons of 
geography and history already recited, the 
language differs from the German of the 
Reich by containing idioms and words 
rare or totally unknown in the Reich 
speech. The language is also apart by vir- 
tue of the Balts’ curious accent: clipped, 
crisp, it is considered charming by Ger- 
man-speaking foreigners but rather harsh 
and unattractive by many Germans. In dress 
the Balts are more Eastern than Western: 
once they had influenced the natives to 
other modes, but now fur collars on men’s 
winter coats are more common among the 
Balts than among the Reich’s Germans; 
many men, even civilians, wear top boots 
instead of shoes, and visored hats instead 
of derbies or brimmed felt hats; middle- 
class women prefer shawls on occasions 
where their Western sisters would wear 
hats. 

In manner, the Balts are held by the 
other Germans to be too clannish, even ar- 
rogant and tactless. It was primarily on 
these grounds, for example, that Alfred 
Rosenberg, a Balt from Reval, was from 
the very beginning disliked by his Nazi 
colleagues. They felt that the haughty way 
of a Baltic Herr was quite in its place when 
used on such uncouth ones as the Estonians 
and Letts, or Lithuanians and Russians, but 
struck a jarring note when imported into 
the German milieu. However, it must be 
said that if certain Barons could have been 
with some justice charged with snobbish- 
ness, the vast majority of the Balts—the 
farmers, the middle-class people, and the 
few workers—were and are no better and 
no worse than average humans anywhere. 

There may be more truth to the saying 
that the Balts, oftener than the Germans of 
the Reich, are touched by an inherent ex- 
altation. Generally speaking, the trait is 
claimed to be characteristic of those Teu- 
tons who either intermarry with, or live 
among, people of Slavic or other Eastern 
stock. (In this respect the Austrian Hitler 
has something in common with the Balts by 
way of his mother’s Slavic origin.) Rest- 
less mysticism, grandiose schemes, _have 


marked the few prominent Balts known to’ 


the rest of the world. At the mild end of 
the trait we have Count Hermann Keyser- 
ling, the metaphysical philosopher, at one 
time the grand success of the American 
parlors. At the paranoic extremity there is 
the figure of the Bloody Baron, of that 
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amazing Roman Ungern von Sternberg, 
who in 1920-21 with unprecedented sadism 
ruled—of all places—Mongolia! In the far- 
off steppes he decided he was Genghis Khan 
reincarnate, and dreamed the dream of 
resurrecting the Khan’s ancient empire. The 
empire was to stretch from the Pacific to 
the Baron’s own Baltic. One wonders what 
role the mad Balt would have played had 
he managed to escape the Soviet firing 
squad of 1921, had he lived to see Hitler’s 
ascendancy. 

Something of both Keyserling and Stern- 
berg may be seen in that third prominent 
Balt of the twentieth century, Alfred 
Rosenberg. For years known as Hitler’s 


geistiger Inspiratory or spiritual adviser, for - 


years hammering into the Fithrer’s mind the 
idea of a holy war against Bolshevism, 
Rosenberg had schemed a conquest of the 
Baltic states by Hitler’s well-known method 
of boring from within. Bearing a Jewish- 
sounding name and therefore frequently 
mistaken for a Jew, Rosenberg was _ the 
original pogromist among the Nazis: it was 
he who in the early 1920’s strengthened 
and systematized the Fihrer’s vague anti- 
Semitism; it was he who first dréamed and 
preached massacres and ghettos for Eur- 
ope’s Jews. Educated in the schools of pre- 
revolutionary Russia, this Balt hated the 
Soviets ever since their inception in 1917. 
He frankly advocated an invasion of Sta- 
lin’s lands, the seizure of the Ukraine and 
of as much of “living space’? in Russia as 
possible—up to the Urals, if luck be with 
the German armies. Under the Balt’s pro- 
tection and on Hitler’s payroll, White 
Guard Russians and Ukrainians were kept 
in Berlin and Munich for almost seven 
years, ever ready for just such a march. 
It was Rosenberg the Balt who constantly 
supplied his chief with eloquent tales and 
statistics of the German colonies in the 
Baltic states, in Poland, in Rumania, as 
well as the Ukraine and even the far dis- 
tant Volga region. Joachim von Ribben- 
trop’s trip to the Kremlin was to Rosenberg 
a catastrophe of crushing weight. To see 
his pet plan wrecked! To witness his native 
Estonia transformed into a Red Russian 
sphere of influence! To stand by helplessly 
while scores of thousands of Baltic Ger- 
mans were hurfiedly uprooted but Jews 


remained, unmolested, out of the Nazis’ 


reach ! 

In gaining Hitler to his point of view, 
Ribbentrop was helped by the generally 
growing feeling that the Balt and his Rus- 
so-Ukrainian émigrés had somewhat misled 
the Nazi leadership. There. was, indeed, 
something too wishful about Rosenberg’s 
sermon that to defeat the Reds and seize 
the Ukraine and other lands would be an 
easy matter. Experts of the Reichswehr 
always insisted that the /nspirator and his 
fellow Balts were unnecessarily scornful 
about the fighting qualities of the Red Rus- 
sians: by the fall of 1938 the German gen- 
eral staff came to a firm conclusion that the 


- Red armies would be weak on the offensiv 


but extremely effective on the defensive. 
The Balts were wrong, and had to b 
sacrificed. Rosenberg, now often referre 
to as “a philosopher with a sour stomach, 
is no longer. in Hitler’s grace. Loudly, no 
in whispers as before, the Balt’s foes sa 
that Rosenberg’s books and speeches shoy 
a violent and confused mentality. Take fo 
instance his 685-page Myth of the Twenti 
eth Century: foremost in bulk, nil u 
thought, it is devoted to twisted vaporing 
against everything under the sun, from th 
Masons to the Pope, and from internationa 
honesty to marriage. How can you, th 
Reich’s Germans ask semi-humorously, hov 
can you take earnestly or kindly to sucl 
Rosenberg-producing folk as the Balts? 
A more serious rift between the tw 


‘branches of Ein Volk has always been thi 


Germans’ refusal to appreciate the Balts 
tragedy of-dual allegiance. For centurie 
the Balts had to serve at other sovereign’ 
courts and fight in other rulers’ armies 
sometimes against their own brothers, th 
Germans of the Reich. The first world wa 
was an especially trying time. This writer 
as a boy and youth, happened to live nea 
the German Lutheran church of a larg 
Russian city; he vividly remembers the ut 
(Continued on page 41) 


THREE MAIDS FROM MOHN 


The islands along the coast of Estonia were Danish 

possessions from the early thirteenth century until 

they were surrendered to Sweden in 1645. Seventy- 

five years later they were incorporated with Russia. 

These girls from Kuiwast on the Island of Mohn 
are in their native costume. 


Three Lions Harwood 


WELCOME! 


At the East Prussian frontier emigrants from the Baltic countries are welcomed by 

the authorities and assigned to their respective jobs and territory. Many of the 

repatriated Balts, however, are of the middle and upper class and of little use as 
farmers, which is what Germany needs most in her newly acquired possessions. 


RETURNING BALTS 


Fully one-third of the Balts in Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania have so. far 

refused to return to the Reich, some of them migrating to Finland in preference. 

Many of those who are returning, according to a report of the Imperial Policy 
Group of London, do so against their will. 


Even a corn silo in Riga is built in the traditional 
German style of architecture found throughout all 
the Hanseatic cities. 


Pix 


The desert buries its own dead; the victim furnishes its own headstone. 


THE late-June sun burned fiercely as in 
mid-July in San Juan County, Utah. The 
drinking-water spring at Natural Bridges 
National Monument down in White Can- 
yon had dried to a hesitant little seep. It 
took hours to collect a bucketful. San 
Juan people were praying for rain, and 
old timers, with mutinous impiety, pushed 
their weatherbeaks into the dry wind, snif- 
fing for moisture they said would come— 
prayers or no prayers. 

But we were there all the way oe De- 
troit, to retrace the old Mormon trail from 
Bluff to “Hole-in-the-Rock” on the Col- 
orado River, and heat, drought or even 
cloudbursts to the contrary, we were going 
through with it. Four saddle horses, five 
pack horses, three white men, one Indian, 
two motion-picture cameras, four still cam- 
eras, and two pack-bags full of film, tripods 
and equipment constituted the expeditionary 
corps. We were off, choking funnels of hot 
dust enveloping us as we wound in and out 
through pion pine and cedar skirting the 
base of that high red rim which heads from 
White Canyon all the way back down into 
the wild sandstone country of Colorado. 

Zeke Johnson Jr. of Blanding, Utah, was 
guide. Jim Mike, the Ute Indian who dis- 
covered Rainbow Natural Bridge, was our 
horse wrangler. Arnold Whitaker, a busi- 
ness man, and the writer were tenderfoot 
impedimenta. Our minds were on that 
trail the Mormons followed sixty years ago. 


HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK 


his is the way the precipitous defile 
oked to the 252 Mormon pioneers as 
ley prepared to make the perilous 
escent with their wagons, their mules 
1d a thousand head of live stock. 
hat the caravan succeeded in reach- 
ig the bank of the Colorado and 
‘ossing the swirling current safely is 
1e of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments in the annals of the West. 


Then 252 men, women and children trudged 
across desolate stretches beside heavy wag- 
ons, drawn by weary sweating oxen, 
mules and horses; then a thousand head of 
livestock beat hot dust into blinding waves 
with their broken rock-sore feet. We were 
thinking of the pioneer struggle across the 
Colorado itself when the Mormons floated 
their wagons and swam their livestock 
through its thick swirling current at the 
foot of Hole-in-the-Rock. 


Our trek now was a new one over the 
historic trail: a new crossing of the river. 
And had we known what lay ahead of us 
at the start we might have had less en- 
thusiasm for the whole venture. For when 
the crossing was done, one horse was half 
drowned, three men were spent from ex- 
haustion fighting the horses and the cur- 
rent. It was an exciting afternoon. And 
around the campfire that night, with star- 
lit darkness settled down over us like a 
satin comforter, with the muffled whine of 
the river in our ears, and ghostly moonlit 
walls of red sandstone locked two thousand 
feet high all around us, we believed we had 
an inkling of what it was like that cold 
day, January 2, 1880, when the first set- 
tler’s wagon banged crosslocked down the 
terrifying Hole just across the river from 
us and slipped gingerly into the swirling 
current. 

Whitaker and I were hardly modern 
pioneers. Our desire to see this trail was 
perfectly natural. We are both Mormons. 
I’m the ninth child in the second family of 
a Mormon polygamist. Dad and his two 
wives are still alive—with more than fifty 
years of married life back of them. They 
were “called” for colonization by the church 
the same way the San Juan pioneers were 
called, but five years later. And their des- 
tination was Chihuahua, Mexico, sixty 
miles below the United States border. I 
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was born there and lived there many years. 

Our interest in this San Juan trail was 
started by a history of the migration writ- 
ten a few years ago by Hoffman Birney. 
We determined after reading it to make the 
trek ourselves some day. 

You can drive to Natural Bridges Na- 
tional Monument now in your automobile. 
The road winds through scrub pine and 
cedar ridges, across deep-cut canyons, up 
over La Sal Mountains between the Bear’s 
Ears, and then breaks out into plain view 
of the magnificent country far below. Miles 
away you see the twisting outline of White 
Canyon with its three great natural bridges, 
all within half-a-day’s hike of camp at the 
end of the automobile road. It was here 
our pack trip began. 

Most of the morning we rode through 
that cedar and pion pine, dropping stead- 
ily. Jim Mike didn’t like “the picture 
mans” very well. Jim was distrustful and 
“sick” he said, rubbing his heavy stomach, 
He rode well behind; his black glasses 
and dark leathery face hid completely any 
interest or feeling he may have had in the 
trek. 

Zeke was different. He summarized 
briefly the original story for us as we went 
along, punctuating it with whistling cracks 
of the fifteen-foot driving rope he carried, 
carelessly dragging it from the leg of his 
chaps. 

Brigham Young was a great colonizer, 
Zeke told us. He had to find room for 
converts who still streamed across the 
plains to the mountains of Zion. (Zeke 
had been a missionary for the Mormon 
church up in New England. His conversa- 
tion was nicely mixed with cowboy slang, 
Western idiom, and good English.) 

John Taylor followed Brigham as presi- 
dent of the church and adhered to Brig- 
ham’s policy of colonizing all colonizable 
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keeping to schedule on the trail. 


spots before someone else grabbed ’em off. 

In late 1878 word came to Salt Lake that 
San Juan Valley was a swell spot; that the 
river had plenty of water in it for irriga- 
tion; that Gentiles over east in Colorado 
had their eyes on the place too. President 
Taylor took action. A scouting party was 
first sent by a sure but scantily known 
route, down into Arizona via Lee’s Ferry 
to Moencopi, an Indian outpost, and back 
up the other side of the V route to the 
mouth of Montezuma Creek on the San 
Juan. They had a devil of a time. Deserts, 
sheer canyons, high rims and plateaus, all 
the way. Tank water (water which stands, 
between infrequent rains, in giant potholes 
worn deep in solid rock) was all they could 
find to drink, and that tasted like it had 
run through a sheep corral. Indians were 
bad. The scouting party ran out of pro- 
visions and had to grind horse feed in coffee 
mills for bread. “A shorter, easier route 
must be found,” said their report. 

Charles Hall, road scout, dropped south- 
east trom Escalante along the desert foot- 
ing Fifty-Mile Mountain to the Colorado. 
He looked down through a deep crevice in 
the 2000-foot west wall—it was Hole-in- 
the-Rock—to the water far below, up 
through Cottonwood Canyon on the ‘other 


- side, into Wildhorse Mesa, and decided the 


Saints could get their wagons down through 
the Hole with comparative ease, “float” 
the river and be on their way in no time. 
Hall was a good Mormon but a terrible 
road scout, 

The wagons gathered at Escalante and 
started south. They established base camp 
at Fifty-Mile Spring. Here conflicting re- 
ports said no road could ever be built 
through Hole-in-the-Rock; that wagons 
could not possibly climb the walls of Cot- 
tonwood Canyon, and that east of that long 
Mesa the country was absolutely impassa- 
ble. But Mormon discipline won. The 
wagons pushed on. 

Finally at the big crack, men were low- 
ered in half-barrels by ropes into the bot- 
tom of the Hole. With hand drills and 
precious blasting powder they widened the 
slit enough to let a wagon scrape through. 
Halfway down, the crevice widened to a 
huge gash. Powder was almost gone. Slick 
Rock, shelving away at about eighty de- 
grees, stopped progress. One of the men 
got an idea. With the hand drills they bored 
small holes across the face of the rock, 
drove tough oak pegs into the holes, laid 
brush against the pegs, filled loose dirt and 
rock in behind the brush—and got a road- 
way. 


“But their trouble wasn’t over when they 
crossed the river,” Zeke continued, squint- 
ing sideways at the sun to see if we were 
“The 
birds who reported on the country east were 
better scouts than Hall. Cottonwood Can- 
yon was a nightmare. ‘Shoot-the-Chute’ 
was worse. And the Slick Rocks, well—’ 
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He hesitated. “You'll see it as we go along.” 

No wagon ever went back over the route 
through Hole-in-the-Rock. No wagon 
could. Contact with “civilization” was es- 
tablished by a northerly route through what 
is now Monticello and Moab, But the set- 
tlers had to succeed or fail alone. Disap- 
pointment and heartbreak followed every 
effort to tame the San Juan. Every irri- 
gation dam built in the river was washed 
out almost before it was completed. Star- 
vation forced the men to divide and some 
of them went northeast into Colorado to 
work for wages and provisions, while the 
rest remained behind to care for the women, 
children and dying crops. After three years 
the “call” of the church was rescinded and 


TRAILS THE MORMONS FOLLOWED 


Tough oak pegs driven into small hand- 
drilled holes held the foundation of many 
a Mormon roadway over steep slanting 
rock. Brush was placed against the pegs 
and loose rock and dirt was filled in 
against the brush. In this way precious 


blasting powder was saved. 


AT THE TOP OF THE HOLE 


Here the Mormons cut steps in the Hole- 

in-the-Rock to give their horses better 

footing as the wagons began their hell- 

bent slide to the fiver. Jolts meant noth- 

ing so long as the horses stayed right- 
side up. 


people were free to leave if they chose. 
Most of them did. Only fifteen families 
now live at Bluff, and still no irrigation 
dam tames the river. Artesian water was 
finally found by drilling wells in the desert 
river bottom. 

By the time Zeke’s story was finished 
we had picked up the old trail itself, some 
ten miles out from Natural Bridges camp. 
We had left the cedars and pines and were 
now down on Whirlwind Desert working 
steadily toward Clay Hills Pass where the 


trail surmounted what the old pioneers had — 


hoped was their last barrier: a great es- 
carpment of high cliffs which we had been 


skirting all the way from White Canyon. 


“But the Saints. were disappointed,” Zeke 
announced, shoving a worn glove finger out 
at the sunlit distance far to our left. “Over 
there ten miles their scouts ran smack 
into Grand Gulch. 
thing-clear up into the foothills of La Sal 
Mountains before they could find a place 
to get down and up the walls. That pushed 
‘em fifty miles north of their course, They 
had to work back down through Comb 
Wash before they could find a way on over 
to the Montezuma.” 

At Clay Hills Pass the scenery “really 
began. The old roadway was still plainly 
evident after sixty years, balancing on the 
crest of a long narrow finger of clay as 
we started the climb. Further up the 
Pass we found the old dugway so steep 
the horses had to stop for breath every 
hundred yards, and the Pass was three 
miles from: bottom to top. 

“T see why they had to crosslock wagon 
wheels when they came down this.” Whit- 
aker surveyed the steep trail rising above 
his -head only a few yards on. He wiped 
his hot face on his sleeve. 

“You ain’t seen nothin’ yet,” countered 
Zeke. We rode on. 

The sun was hanging on the upper rim 
of the Pass. Bands of brilliantly colored 
clay, running ,from burnt-apple brown 
through dusty reds into deep purple, cut 
the peculiar base strata of the canyon. High 


They followed that — 
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above us the ever-present sandstone finally ~ 


pushed out of the clay, and from there to 
the Colorado, three days later, we failed to 
find another bit of dirt: nothing but bare 
rock and heavy shifting sands blown free 
by a million years of wind from the out- 
cropping bulges, the sheer walls, and final- 
ly from the vast sea of smooth pock-marked 
sandstone billows that let us down to the 
river itself. 

The horses had had no water all day. 
They were froth-covered from perspiration 
and the intense climb. Our own drinking 
water had been carried in two two-gallon 
sacks over saddle horns. But the sacks were 
new and most of the water had leaked out. 
We were as desperately in need of water 
as were the horses. It had been an hour 
since we could even spit the dust from our 
throats. 


Our lips were swelling, our nos- — 


Merely to put this boat across the river and swim one horse required three trials. 


TESTING THE RIVER’S STRENGTH 


At this point where the Mormons floated their eighty-two wagons from bank to bank the Colorado River is a quarter of a mile wide and extremely swift. 


On one trial the boat was swept a half-mile downstream before it 


could be brought back to shore. Obviously the Colorado was no child’s play for the pioneers who defied its treacherous current sixty years ago. 


trils stung, and I began to wonder if we'd 
éver make the top of the Pass. i 
At the crest of the Pass we turned to 
look back. The old road fell away from us 
like a ragged string let down a broken can- 
yon wall. Half a mile below the string 
seemed to bury itself on end in the steep 
colored knolls and cones of clay that banked 
the cliffs. 
again, twisting and turning and seeming 
to get nowhere, then finally dropped from 
sight completely in the dry gullies and 
ridges that ran like colored washboards 
down to the foot of the Pass. Far out 
on the rough desert. floor—miles and miles 
to the eye—the slanting rays of a red sun 
highlighted deformities in the earth, throw- 
ing shadows into hazy blue relief and final- 
ly losing them too in a soft wispy purple 


Farther on it broke into view | 


carpet which appeared to be tacked right 
against the base of turreted rims in dis- 
tant Monument Valley. It seemed, strange- 
ly enough, that something was. missing 
from the picture. With a start we realized 
it needed a long line of bobbing, swaying, 
canvas-covered wagons winding in and out 
of sight among the colorful knolls below 
to make the picture live. 

Three miles beyond the top of Clay Hills 
Pass we reached Greenwater Spring, a 
stingy little desert crack at the base of a 
three-hundred-foot wall of sandstone.  [ 
have never traveled three longer miles nor 
tasted water so cool and delicious. Zeke 
and Jim Mike wrangled the horses, Whita- 
ker and I sat by the spring, drinking a 
little at a time. 

From Greenwater Spring in Castle Rock 


Canyon to Lake Gulch is twenty miles— 
long miles. Most of the way lies in heavy 
sand; sand into which our horses sank, 
fetlock deep. The sun burned down, par- 
boiling our legs in our high boots. We 
switched them back and forth along the 
sides of the sweating horses, trying to break 
the heat rays, but it didn’t do much good. 

“Must be 120 degrees,” Zeke announced 
from under his big torn Stetson. “Even 
in April this sand gets hot. Many’s the 
time old Aunt Deal Perkins told about her 
walking alongside their wagon through this 
stretch. Her bare feet’d get so hot in the 
sand she’d take off her sunbonnet and stand 
on it to cool ’em off.” 

I didn’t catch what Whitaker said. Be- 
sides it would probably never get printed 
even if I had. But it was easy to imagine 
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ON THE SLICK ROCKS 


After two days’ search the Mormon scouts failed to find a way down these naked rocks from Wildhorse Mesa into the canyon eight or nine hundred feet 


below. Finally some mountain goats showed them the way. 


heavy wagons moving slowly through that 
sand. Weary oxen, with tongues hanging 
out from the heat. Straining horses, white 
with salty perspiration. Bearded men, 
shouting and sweating alongside the teams. 
Children, calling to each other, trying to 
play as they traveled along—plodding— 
plodding. Bonneted women, grim-faced, 
looking toward the horizon at Clay Hills 
Pass, doggedly pushing into the sand with 
feet that burned and ached with their own 
weight. 

Many oxen died on that trip, crippling 
the progress of the train. One man caught 
a wild steer and pressed him into service 
beside a patient horse. The steer wouldn’t 
pull—anyhow, not ahead. The man finally 
gave up the idea. Another settler’s mule 
developed great sores on his shoulders and 
could not stand a collar around his neck. 
The fellow hitched him to the end of the 
wagon by his tail. He pulled that way for 
two weeks while the sores healed! 


Lake Gulch is where the sea of billowed 
sandstone really begins. It stretches from 
there clear down to the Colorado thirty 
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by desert wind. 


miles away. The region was once a great 
inland sea. When the water drained off 
into the Colorado it left an indelibly 
marked shore line in high places and in 
the lowlands wave upon wave of naked 
sandstone. Lake Gulch itself is an oasis in 
this sandstone sea. When the pioneers passed 
by in 1880 the gulch was a small narrow 
lake. A natural dam blocked off the little 
canyon. But in later years Indians blasted 
out the dam to furnish water for their corn 
farther down the gulch and that ended the 
lake forever. Now there is only a bare 
seepage of water to be found there, and 
on our arrival we had to dig a hole three 
feet deep under an overhanging cliff and 
wait two hours while it seeped full of riley 
water. But the water was good when it 
finally cleared—much better, in fact, than 
that we were to get next night, or the thick 


CLIMBING A DUGWAY 


Over these rough steps blasted out of 
solid rock the Mormons catapulted 
their wagons. Broken cedar logs, 
loose dirt and rock are still there after 
more than half a century. 


The canyons, gullies and huge rocks were piled here by an ancient sea and later eroded 


water we had to drink down at the river 
itself. | 

Next day noon we finally reached the Slick 
Rocks leading down off Wildhorse Mesa. 
Ten feet below the crest of the upland 
wound the old shoreline, white and glaring 
in the midday sun. From there down to the 
desert floor eight or nine hundred feet be- 
low was nothing but a maze of gullies, 
small canyons and ridges of pock-marked 


“Trish potatoes in stone” carved and piled 
(Continued on page 47) 
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THE HOTEL DIEU IN 1860 


The venerable Hétel Dieu, which was founded in A. D. 660, remained on its original site until 1877. At that time the moldering and unsanitary build- 
ings were destroyed and a new hospital erected on the other side of the Ile de la Cité. 


A HOSPITAL FOUNDED IN THE DARK AGES 


[HE narrow Isle of the City, eternally 
ividing the greenish waters of the Seine 
vith its pointed prow, seems just to hold 
ts own against the current—like any slug- 
ish old river barge. On its surface—or 
m its deck, to continue the metaphor— 
f carries a precious cargo of historical 
uildings: Notre Dame; the  Sainte- 
thapelle, divine remnant of the palace of 
saint Louis; the Conciergerie Prison in 
vhich the unfortunate Marie Antoinette 
vaited for death; Madame Roland’s house, 
he meeting place of the Girondins; and 
16tel Dieu, which lays claim to the dis- 
inction of being one of the oldest hospitals 
n the world. A fair showing, indeed, for 
o limited a space! 

HO6tel Dieu, it is true, is not in its orig- 
nal buildings. In 1877 it sloughed off its 
ld skin and came bravely out in the dress 
t wears today—even moved from one side 
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of the island to the other. But, like the 
Irishman’s knife—a new big blade, a new 
little blade, a new handle, but still the same 
knife—it is still the same hospital. As an 
institution it has enjoyed an uninterrputed 
history of thirteen centuries, having been 
founded—such is the accepted tradition—by 
Saint Landry, Bishop of Paris, in A.D. 
660. That it was flourishing in 829 is 
shown by documents referring to it in un- 
mistakable terms. The history of Hotel 


Dieu is the history of the care of the sick 


and poor from the Dark Ages to the present 
time; and this one institution has, so to 
speak, run the entire gamut of charitable 
experience. 

God’s Hostelry—the English equivalent 
for H6étel Dieu—was there when Charle- 
magne ruled over France. It was already 
of a respectable age when Notre Dame 
was built. It saw the great cathedral rise 


tier on tier till its violet shadow lay over the 
more lowly buildings of this house of pain. 
It was there when the rage of Saint 
Bartholomew’s drenched the streets with 
Protestant blood. It heard the sinister tum- 
brels rattle past on their way to the guil- 
lotine: heard the arrogant beat of Prussian 
boots as Bismarck’s troops marched into 
town. 

It was a custom in the early Christian 
church, at least in France, for the bishop 
to offer shelter to all the halt, lame and 
blind of his diocese. Indeed, there was 
absolutely no other refuge for them—no 
asylum, no hospital, no home. Hotel Dieu 
was the name given to the miserable quar- 
ters attached to the bishop’s palace re- 
served for the dregs of mankind. As Paris 
grew, the hostelry grew, till it occupied all 
the space lying between the cathedral and 
the Seine, on the site now covered by a 
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This is the way the Hétel Dieu looked in 

the fifteenth century. At the extreme left 

is a corner of a tower of the cathedral 
of Notre Dame. 


formal garden. Having outgrown thes 
limited quarters, it spread to the othe 


IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY side of the river, and a two-story anne 
The story of the development of proper hospital treatment for the sick is one of the most was even built on the bridge—Pont Doubl 
painful chapters in the annals of medical science. Even by the eighteenth century the medical —connecting the two bands. So the build 


staff of the Hétel Diew never exceeded ten or twelve, though in one year alone thirty thousand 


patients were treated and sixteen hundred babies were born in the obstetrical ward. ings stood there, gathering moss and molc 


being altered or repaired only when fir 
swept through them or ceilings actuall 
fell in on the hapless inmates ; until’the plac 
had become at the end of the eighteent 
century a horror-infested, terror-ridde 
spot, “a veritable antechamber to the lan 
of death.” Like all old edifices, it wa 
fated to carry the Middle Ages as a weigt 
round its neck. The obstetrical ward re 
mained till the nineteenth century in on 
of the dank cellars built up on the rive 
bank, a sort of den to hide away in an 
bring into the world undesired and_ ille 
gitimate children. 

Indeed, the entire hospital until recer 
times was considered a place of sham« 
To this day the word hdpital leaves a bit 
ter taste in the Frenchman’s mouth, T 
say of any one that “he will die in th 
hospital,” implies that he will sink as lo1 
In this sixteenth-century print the nuns who served as nurses are seen in as it 4s: possible Jor a-himag beime tan 

attendance in one of the hospital wards. For only the homeless, the insane, th 
plague-stricken were taken to Hotel Dieu 
and once a poor wretch crossed th 
threshold, there were few chances that h 
would ever come out again—alive. 

Hotel Dieu, like all similar institution: 
was conceived in a spirit of Christia 
charity. For centuries it remained unde 
the direct control of the bishop and th 
chapter of Notre Dame. By the seven 
teenth century it had grown to be a sot 
of municipal dumping place for undesir 
ables. Under Louis XIV the beggar clas 
had become so numerous that two or thre 
other large hospitals had to be built to ge 


The poor wretches doomed to the 

wards of the Hétel Dieu were 

carried there on crude stretchers. 

In this old engraving can be seen 

the double bridge over the Seine 

joining the two parts of the 
hospital. 
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them off the streets. It was not till after 
the Revolution that hospitals and asylums 
began to be looked upon as expressions of 
social justice, and the idea of a paternal 
state came into existence. 

In 1788 a member of the board of di- 
rectors, advocating the entire rebuilding of 
Hotel Dieu, painted this sinister picture of 
the ancient edifice: “Imagine three or four 
stories of long wards in which people suf- 
fering from all sorts of diseases are packed, 
three, four, five, or even six to a bed, the 
living wedged in between the dead and dy- 
ing, the air foul with the breath of this 
multitude of unhealthy bodies, each one 
giving the others the pestilential germs’ of 
his particular disease. The sight of all this 
agony and suffering is unbearable. This is 
the picture that Hotel Dieu presents today 
and has presented for the eleven centuries it 
has stood where it now stands, though it 
has been successively enlarged and embel- 
lished.” 

It must be said that the hospital was 
probably cleaner in the Middle Ages than 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Not only had the buildings grown 
rotten and inadequate, but the French had 
progressively lost all idea of hygiene. In 
the Middle Ages hot baths abounded in 
Paris. But little by little the wholesome 
influence of the Romans evaporated so 
completely that the sumptuous Palace of 
Versailles did not contain anything resem- 
bling a bathroom or a latrine. 

In one year in the thirteenth century fif- 
teen hundred brooms were used in the hos- 
pital; in that same year enough fine linen 
was woven to make fifteen hundred new 
sheets. The beds were furnished with 
flock mattresses and down pillows, and in 
extremely cold weather were covered with 
a heavy fur spread. The patients them- 
selves were left entirely naked but for a 
band of cloth wound turban-like round 
the head. When they entered the hospital 
their sordid clothing was removed and taken 
to a room called the “pouwillerie,’ or de- 
lousing-room. If they recovered, their be- 
longings were given back to them. That 
many did not recover is shown by the 
fact that every three weeks there was a 
sale of old rags before the door of the 
hospital. 

In the oldest records there is no mention 
of doctors or surgeons among the chaplains, 
friars and sisters composing the staff, 
though, of course, there was a midwife. 
The sick were probably treated by a barber 
or a friar having.some vague knowledge 
of medicine. In the thirteenth century 
one surgeon, one doctor anda midwife 


THE HOSPITAL TODAY 


Though the Hétel Dieu has been 

modernized since it was built in 

1877, the new buildings are in- 

adequate, and plans are being 

considered for replacing it by a 
larger structure. 


were considered sufficient for the care of a 
thousand patients. In 1328 two additional 
surgeons were made possible by the gen- 
erosity of the king: they received twelve 
demers a day (a farthing). But it was not 
till the sixteenth century that a doctor or 
surgeon making daily visits to the patients 
was lodged on the premises. Even in the 
eighteenth century the medical staff never 
exceeded ten or twelve, though in 1789 
more than thirty thousand patients were 
treated, not including some sixteen hundred 
babies that came into the world in the ob- 
stetrical ward. 

Until the separation of church and state 
in 1906, the nurses were invariably sisters 
of charity. They entered the hospital as 
novices, took the veil, lived, and died there. 
It called for no small stock of moral cour- 
age to perform the manifold repugnant 
duties required of them—from washing the 
linen in the icy waters of the Seine to ban- 
daging leprous sores. 

The wards in the old hospital averaged a 
hundred feet in length, and contained three 
or four rows of beds placed in a haphazard 
manner, sometimes lengthwise, sometimes 
crosswise, without any thought for the serv- 
ice or the most elementary hygiene. One 
ward — Salle Saint-Charles — contained a 
hundred beds for 404 patients. In the 
fifteenth century the 303 beds in the hos- 
pital were reported as holding 1281 pa- 
tients. The beds were monstrous affairs, 
six by eight feet, and were intended for three 
persons, though they generally held four 
or five, lying alternately one at the head, 
one at the foot. By pushing two beds to- 
gether, as was the custom in times of se- 
vere epidemics or the plague, they could 
be made to accommodate twelve or fifteen 
patients. Strangely enough, such treatment 
was considered pleasanter than dying of 
hunger and cold in the street! 

When the hospital was reformed in the 


sixteenth century, they still continued to 
put three in a bed. And the custom did 
not appear to shock the good folk of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; for 
in 1661 we find a noble lady—one of those 
charitably minded souls who went in all 
their finery to feed the sick during Lent— 
writing to the administrator requesting him 
to put the men wounded on the king’s build- 
ings into single beds. And in 1780 the 
powerful minister Necker cried out in vain 
against abuses. It was not till the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century that the use 
of double beds was discontinued. 

In all this, the babies were the greatest 
sufferers. They came into the institution 
either by birth or abandonment. Many of 
the hapless mothers who bore their babies 
there left them in the care of the Sisters 
upon going out.- And numerous other in- 
fants were thrust in at the little window 
provided for that purpose, by parents hav- 
ing imperious reasons for ridding them- 
selves of their offsprings. Besides these 
permanent inmates, there were sometimes 
as many as a hundred children who had 
come along with sick mothers. 

There were never any special rooms for 
the children. They were given whatever 
places happened to be vacant at the 
moment. More than one child was put into 
a bed from which a corpse had just been 
lifted. Sometimes a dozen tiny boys and 
girls would be piled pell-mell alongside a 
madman or a syphilitic. The poor things 
were always underfed, there being only one 
wet nurse for five or six babies. Often a 
mother with abundant milk would nurse 
two or three other little ones besides her 
own, as long as she remained in the hospi- 
tal. In a thirteenth century account book 
reference is made to nursing bottles for 
goat’s milk. At the best the feeding was 
along hit-or-miss lines. 

(Continued on page 40) 


A VULTURE TAKES 


ITS REVENGE 


Photographs from C. Anders 


Hicre is a strange episode from the struggle for existence that goes 
on endlessly among the wild creatures of South Africa. The an- 
tagonists are those two unsavory creatures, the egg snake and the 
vulture. The former is a member of the family Dasypeltinae and is 
found in both tropical and south Africa. On one of its marauding 
expeditions it moves furtively up the trunk of a tree (1) in search 
of the food it likes best. Securely lodged in the branches is a vulture’s 
nest (2) containing two eggs. Into this nest the snake glides, feeling 
one of the eggs with its tongue. Then opening its enormously dis- 
tensible mouth the reptile begins to swallow the egg (3). A horrible 
symbol of greed is presented as the snake works the egg deeper into 
its throat (4). Suddenly the vulture appears from the sky (5) and 
swoops down upon the intruder. The snake perceives the danger and 
rears for battle. But the egg it has swallowed makes fighting im- 
possible. With a few swift blows of its beak the vulture easily kills 
the snake. As the vulture holds the dead enemy in its beak (6) the 
egg may still be seen locked in the voracious jaws. Had the thief 
been permitted to enjoy its meal, it would have gradually broken 
the shell by compression of the strong neck muscles, allowing the 
contents of the egg to run into its stomach and then ejecting the shell. 
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A SALVO FOR HIS HIGHNESS 


In the kingdom of Soerakarta pageantry is a part of everyday life. Here the Susuhunan, one of the two reigning monarchs in this Dutch protectorate in 
Middle Java, passes in state while guards of honor fire a salvo. Javanese princes, walking under their golden umbrellas, can be seen at the right. 


THE KINGDOM OF THE GOLDEN UMBRELLA 


EN the principality of Soerakarta, a small 
native state in Java, those who are of noble 
birth never go very far without their um- 
brellas, something after the manner of 
Englishmen. But the umbrellas are rather 
different in Soerakarta, great golden affairs 
carried aloft by a servant, and they are 
traditional emblems of prestige. For in- 
stance, if a Javanese prince in Soerakarta 
wants to go across the street to see a friend 
he shouts for his umbrella. A servant 
shows up at once with the desired equip- 
ment, following obediently behind and ad- 
justing his pace to suit that of his master. 
Arriving at the house of his friend, the 
prince commands his servant to wait outside, 
and, if the house is a well-appointed one, 
there is a convenient rack in which to park 
the umbrella. 

In the West the umbrella is an article 
of purely practical use, But in Soerakarta 
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By WILLIAM FISHER 


Photographs by the author 


the umbrella is a sine qua non of social 
position, a mark of those to the manor born. 
Even the children of the nobility, on their 
way to and from school, are accompanied 
by a servant carrying aloft a golden um- 
brella. In Soerakarta the golden umbrella 
may serve incidentally as a _ protection 
against sun and rain, but even in the ab- 
sence of these it is an inevitable adjunct 
to the trappings of a nobleman. It is used 
at night as well as in the day, when there 
is not the slightest suggestion of an im- 
pending storm. Indeed, once I saw a Jav- 
anese prince wending his way through the 
streets of Soerakarta at two o’clock in the 
morning with an umbrella bearer close upon 
his heels. 

This strong passion which the noblemen 
of Soerakarta have for golden umbrellas 
not infrequently gives rise to some very in- 
teresting contrasts. There is the case, for 


instance, of the sporty young prince who 
travels in a streamlined American car. His 
umbrella bearer crouches .on the running 
board and there is a rack in which the 
golden umbrella is placed upright, so that all 
may know that no mere mortal rides with- 
in. This particular umbrella bearer, it 
would seem, does not have such an easy life 
as some of the others, but on the whole the 
profession is an esteemed one. This is 
perhaps due to the fact that the work is 
not too hard, and there are long periods of 
waiting when the umbrella bearers have an 
opportunity to talk with one another, ex- 
changing the latest tidbits of palace gossip. 
In fact, there is very little that an um- 
brella bearer does not know about his mas- 
ter, for he goes everywhere with him. 
There is quite a large club in Soerakarta 
where noblemen like to gather, and almost 
any evening the rack near the front en- 
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Javanese prince accompanied by his retinue is seen below with his 
den umbrella at a ceremonial in the kraton. All the men in this pic- 
ture wear the jewel-handled kris, tucked in their sashes. 


THE ROYAL COACH 


One of the best jobs in 
all Soerakarta is that 
held by the coachman of 
the Susuhunan, a proud 
old fellow and an inevit- 
able adjunct to all state 
occasions. This coach it- 
self was presented to His 
Highness by Queen Wil- 
helmina of Holland. 


The royal coach outside the palace awaits the arrival of the Susuhunan. 
The soldiers wear uniforms which are probably copies of those worn by 
the Dutch in Java about two hundred years ago. 


IN THEIR WEDDING COSTUMES 


The time-honored marriage customs still hold good in Soerakarta, where the Javanese girl 


has not “gone modern.” 


This young couple of noble blood, shown at the conclusion of a 


wedding ceremony, wears the national costume, while it will be noted that the bride has her 
hair dressed in a special way. 


trance is filled with golden umbrellas and 
the bearers are standing around talking 
with one another. Actually it is this nice 
respect for tradition that makes Soerakarta 
—sometimes called Solo—such a _ very 
charming place, It is only a few hours 
from bustling, modern Soerabaia, but from 
the standpoint of local custom there is a 
difference of several centuries between the 
two cities. 

As a political unit Soerakarta dates only 
from the period of Dutch conquest, when 
it was set up as a sort of puppet state un- 
der Javanese princes chosen by the con- 
querors themselves. But culturally Soera- 
karta has inherited more than a thousand 
years of real Javanese civilization; the fab- 
ulous wealth of its native rulers, its com- 
parative isolation and a long era of peace 
have all contributed in making it a reposi- 
tory of the past. In addition, the tourist 
traffic has always surged through neigh- 
boring Djokjakarta, a jumping-off place 
for the Borobudur, one of Java’s stock at- 
tractions. Thus Djokjakarta has taken the 
shocks, so to speak, and left Soerakarta to 
go its own way, one place being Java in 
pants while the other is Java in a sarong. 

The only thing in Soerakarta that is ever 
on time is the express train from Soera- 
baia, generally looked upon by the local 
inhabitants as a sort of necessary evil, a 
fait accompli on the part of Western civili- 
zation, For everything else, people keep 
engagements just about as they please. One 
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night I asked a friend to dinner in Soera- 
karta and waited two full hours for him 
to show up, until finally he telephoned say- 
ing that he might be a “little late.’ Another 
custom I eventually got used to was the 
one which decrees that all residents of 
Soerakarta shall sleep between lunch and 
dinner, so that it is very bad form to call 
on anyone in the afternoon. 

In fact, the high-born Javanese of Soera- 
karta have developed the art of gentle liv- 
ing to a pinnacle of perfection but rarely 
ever attained elsewhere. In building a house, 
for instance, the Javanese nobleman puts 
most of his money into providing for a 
large pavilion in which he can entertain 
great numbers of his friends. The living 
quarters for the family, although comfort- 
able in their way, always appear to be a 
sort of afterthought. This inclination to- 
ward throwing parties on a grand scale 
naturally reaches its climax in the palaces 
of the richest princes, where you begin to 
wonder if you have not somehow wandered 
into some chapter of the Arabian Nights. 

There are two reigning houses in Soera- 
karta, all of which has some interesting his- 
torical implications, Both of them date 


_ from the eighteenth century, when the Dutch 


put an end to a long feud between some 
princes by giving them each special privi- 
leges, and the present rulers are the di- 
rect descendants of those enthroned at that 
time. The custom of having many wives— 
the father of the present Susuhunan had 


forty—has insured the continuance of 

royal lines. Believing that there is safety 

in numbers, the princes of Soerakarta 
have sought domestic harmony through 

a generous application of the multipli- 

cation table. 

The richer of the two reigning princes 
in Soerakarta has an income of around 
a million dollars a year, out of which 
he must pay the expenses of one of the 
largest households in the world. His 
palace, known as the kraton, is a verit- 
able city in itself, and within its walls 
live several thousand people, including 
dancing girls, servants, craftsmen and 
other retainers. The passing years have 
left court customs unchanged. All the 
servants, for instance, must go nakec 
to the waist and kneel down when speak- 
ing to a superior. 

The kraton contains many palaces with- 
in its walls, each succeeding ruler having 
tried to go his predecessors one better 
in the matter of making new additions. 
It would take a full week to have a really 
good look about the place if the oppor- 
tunity presented itself. But ever since 
two American women on tour laughed 
undiplomatically in the palace the Susu- 

hunan has been skeptical of all visitors, 
and the chosen few that are admitted these 
days are shown just so much and no more. 
The guides are still pestered with questions 
as to the whereabouts of the harem, which, 
if there really is one, is certainly nobody’s 
business. 

When he goes abroad on state occasions 
the Susuhunan boasts an equipage outclass- 
ing that of most reigning monarchs in Eu- 
rope, and the royal coach house, an immense 
affair with over one hundred liverymen 

(Continued on page 43) 


BURIAL RITES 


The golden umbrella is in evidence at all 

ceremonies as well as in everyday life at 

Soerakarta. This picture shows a _ royal 

funeral at the tombs some distance from 
the city. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


QBIECTS: to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 
tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and _ play- 


NEW YORK WORLD’S FAIR—1940 

The new edition of the New York 
World’s Fair offers many spectacular and 
interesting attractions. It is the biggest 
and most costly and most varied exhibi- 
tion which this country has ever seen. It 
represents more space, more industry, 
more foreign nations than any other fair 
in history. It covers 1216 acres; its Great 
White Way could accommodate most of 
the fairs of the past; and yet this, its 
amusement zone, constitutes only about 
one-third of the fair’s total area. It took 
three years to build this fair, and the 
cost was $155,000,000. 

Those who saw New York’s World 
Fair in 1939 will discover many new and 
striking attractions. Old exhibits have 
been animated, refurbished and im- 
proved. There are new collections of 
art; there are striking and brilliant deco- 
rations; there are pyrotechnic displays 
which outrival those which dazzled the 
visitors last year. 

The fair emphasizes the inter-depend- 
ence of men and nations, the necessity 
for improving human welfare, the ad- 
vance of knowledge and technique, the 
progress of peace-time industry. Science 
in particular is presented in a way which 
makes it possible for the ordinary lay- 
man to understand what science may 
mean for mankind now and what it may 
mean for mankind in the future. Foreign 
nations, nearly threescore of them, have 
generously contributed their products 
and all of the most interesting fruits of 
their varied cultures. Our own states 
have fascinating displays of their tech- 
nical and social achievements. 

For those who will see the New York 
World’s Fair for the first time there will 
be all of the most striking exhibits of last 
year and many new ones, as well. Virtu- 
ally all of the constructive activities of 
man are represented, activities which 
range from the most abstruse and com- 
plex seiences to the most familiar and de- 
lightful activities which we all enjoy. 

Wars and economic difficulties have 
forced withdrawals for the season open- 
ing May 11 but the vacancies are not con- 
spicuous .and foreign participation for 
1940, in view of conditions, represents as 
record-breaking a feat as the unprece- 
dented roster of fifty-six countries for 
1939. Almost all the major nations of 
last year are reopening their magnificent 
displays, all the neutral countries which 
have felt the impact of war are returning 
and the Pan-American theme that is be- 
ing stressed this year is upheld by the 
representation of every one of the His- 
pano-American republics. 

A total of forty-six nations participate 
in the Forty Fair. Seventeen of these are 
in individual pavilions, with the remain- 
ing twenty-nine governments occupying 
sections in the Hall of Nations flanking 
the Court of Peace. National holidays 
and other special occasions will be cele- 
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brated by these participants, with elabo- 
rate pageantry, folk dancing and singing, 
costumes and traditions. 


GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL 
EXPOSITION—1940 


The 1940 edition of the San Francisco 
Fair promises to be even more interesting 
than its impressive debut of last year. 
What particularly distinguished this fair 
were the exhibits from the American 
West, from Asia, Latin America and the 
South Seas. All of these exhibits have 
been augmented by a number of new 
displays. Visitors last year were particu- 
larly impressed by the electrical displays, 
by the flowers and by the pageantry. To 
all of these new glamor has been added. 

The Pageant of the Pacific, which 
stirred so many thousands of visitors in 
1939, has been made even more impres- 
sive. In addition to this, which is the 
central theme of the exposition, there are 
secondary pageants equally brilliant. 
“America! Cavalcade of the Nation” pre- 
sents a pageant of American history 
which finds its climax in the develop- 
ment of the Pacific coast. 

The exhibits of the Latin-American na- 
tions will again arouse a very special in- 
terest. The arts and crafts, the customs 
and costumes, the architecture and the 
music of all of the nations which lie to 
the south of us are set forth in an ad- 
mirable manner. 

The federal exhibit has also been 
enlarged. Public health conservation, 
youth programs, child welfare, national 
defense and federal housing are all dra- 
matized in brilliant and stunning dis- 
plays. 

Fundamentally, the Golden Gate In- 
ternational Exposition is the story of. the 
million square miles of the Western 
states. It is a gigantic diorama of a hun- 
dred years of history, extending from 
the Rocky Mountains to our Pacific Coast, 
beyond that to all the fabulous islands 
of the subequatorial Pacific, and _ still 
further to the rich cultures of the 
Orient. 


SEE BOTH FAIRS 


The railroads of the United States, 
Canada and Mexico offer you the choice 
of routings to San Francisco, including 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


one or a dozen National parks. They 
offer you a wide variety of low fares, on 
air-conditioned trains that make their 
own weather (and it is always perfect, 
regardless of the season). They serve 
you low-priced meals and give you the 
friendly service that makes the train trip 
there and back a real part of your vaca- 
tion. You can literally “write your own 
ticket,” or you can go on an all-expense 
tour with nearly every cost and detail 
taken care of in advance. 

If you wish to see both World’s Fairs, 
the railroads offer you the most amazing 
travel bargain in history—a “Grand 
Circle Tour” including both San Fran- 
cisco and New York for only $90 round 
trip in chair cars and coaches, from any 
point in the United States and from many 
points in Canada, hometown to home- 
town. In standard sleepers the “Grand 
Circle Tour” round trip is only $135 plus 
$45 for a lower berth all the way, or 
$34.50 for an upper. 


WHAT NEW YORK OFFERS 


New York City can accommodate daily 
approximately 600,000 visitors. Hotels 
can care for about 80,000 between $1.50 
and $3.00 per day and about 170,000 
more between $3.00 and $5.00 per day. 
In addition there are registered and in- 
spected private homes and rooming 
houses which will accommodate about 
200,000 at $1.00 and $1.50 per day per 


person. 


INFORMATION ABOUT THE FAIRS 


Members who are anxious to secure 
more facts about either or both of the 
two great American fairs may do so by 
writing the secretary. We have in our 
files a number of interesting pamphlets 
but our supply is limited and we sug- 
gest that members ask only for pamphlets 
which are absolutely essential. 


RANCHOS DE TAOS 


In our September 1939 issue we pub- 
lished in these columns a copy of a let- 
ter which the president of the National 
Travel Club had written in July to the 
Governor of New Mexico, protesting 
against running a new highway through 
the plaza of Ranchos de Taos and in front 
of the old mission church. Several other 
organizations joined in the protest, in- 
cluding the architecture department of 
the Museum of Modern Art. Individuals 
who had not heard of this projected road 
until we called it to their attention joined 
in the chorus of disapproval, until finally 
the authorities were forced to yield and 
the road was routed back of the church. 
For another generation, at least, the 
shadows of the black-shawled Indian will 
fall unbroken on this sunny spot and the 
quiet of the ancient plaza rest undis- 
turbed. 
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SUMMER AT WHITE SULPHUR 
. SPRINGS 


By MARY PARKER 


Lonc before George Washington 
became the Father of His Country, 
he had earned a name for himself 
as a surveyor of the wilderness traus 
which led over the mountains south 
and west of Washington. Many of 
the trails which he followed were 
paths the Indians had trod for cen- 
turies; and one of them led to a se- 
cluded valley high up in the moun- 
tains where they held their councils 
of war. Here, with their tepees cir- 
cling a bubbling ‘spring which gave 
forth a sulphurous odor, they plotted 
against their tribal enemies and later 
against the white man who was en- 
croaching on their territory. Both 
sick and well drank the evil-smelling 
waters for their curative powers, con- 
vinced that this was the abode of the 
Great Spirit himself. But God was 
on the side of the greater numbers, 
and the Indians were driven out of 
their strongholds. Only the tradition 
of a spring of magic water remained, 
and it was not until 1778, at the 
height of the War of the Revolu- 
tion, that a friendly Indian guided 
the first white men to what is now 
White Sulphur Springs. 

Within three years of the close of 
the Revolutionary War log cabins 
were built where the Indians had 
once pitched their tepees, and by 1800 
the first cottages which comprise the 
present estate were built and named 
Paradise Row. Sixteen years later 
the foundations were laid for the 
President’s House, then a _ private 
residence, and for the cottages which 
are the nucleus of the Old White 
Art Colony today—Alabama Row. 
They have been in continuous use 
ever since. 

_The first tavern was a small one, 
and the estate consisted of only eight 
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acres, but such 


was the increasing 
fame of this resort that a larger and 


more pretentious inn was built in 
1820 with a dining room where 
twelve tables seating fifty persons or 
more at a table could be set at one 
time. There were husky appetites in 
those days, and a contemporary let- 
ter recounts that twenty sheep and 
beef which had been slaughtered 
for dinner were “demolished with 
great sang froid and a feed servant 
will place before you a fried chicken 
or one other dainty dish, which you 
will find very acceptable after six 
hours, abstinence, particularly if you 
have been down to the spring.” Go- 
ing down to the spring was a cere- 
mony in those days in which all the 


tain House. 


the white 


guests participated at least twice a 
day, before an eight o’clock breakfast 
and before dinner. This Gargantuan 
meal was served at two o'clock and 
evidently set a precedent for the late 
lunch hour which most guests enjoy 
today, although you will find people 
eating in the dining room at almost 
any hour of the day or night. They 
even start you off at dawn with a 
courtesy cup of coffee. 

A mere four hundred horses, sev- 
eral blooded colts and Durham cattle 
were kept on the estate at that time, 
the latter the gift of Henry Clay. 
Henry Clay was the first statesman 
to recognize the peculiar hypnotic 
powers of White Sulphur Springs, 
for he discovered that if he could 


A figure of the “Oid White” Riley, given every year at the Robert 
E. Lee Ball, casts its shadow on the velvet lawn of the Greenbrier 
along with century-old trees. 


charming Robert 
William C. Grauer, director of the “Old 
White” Art Colony. 


There are miles of beautiful bridle trails 
in the mountains around the Greenbrier, 
of which the most famous is probably 
the Trail of the Lonesome Pine. The 
most popular is the one to Kate’s Moun- 
The Virginia wing of the 
Greenbrier below, built in 1931 as were 
entrance 


houses the 
murals by 


gates, 


E. Lee 


win an opponent over to his sid 
while under their benign influence, hi 
had practically defeated the opposi 
tion in the next session of Congress 
Other politicians tried their luck a 
White Sulphur and they too discov 
ered the special virtues of th 
Springs. Long before the Civil Wa 
tobacco and rice and cotton kings me 
cabinet ministers and members o 
Congress at White Sulphur to settl 
affairs of state while their wive 
plotted for husbands for their charm 
ing daughters. In 1837, the year o 
the great panic, President Van Bure 
fled to White Sulphur for the sum 
mer, evidently on the theory that, hi 
could keep a cooler head and un 
tangle the financial problems of thi 
country much better in this rarefie 
atmosphere than he could in thi 
sticky heat of a Washington summet 
The country survived the panic, s 
he must have been right. 


By 1853 the estate had increased t 
six thousand acres, and a new hote 
covering more than an acre an 
familiarly known as the “Old White 
was opened in 1858 with rooms fo 
650 guests and a dining room seatin: 
twelve hundred. Even at that guest 
were turned away, and at night, dur 
ing the August crush, the floors o 
the drawing rooms and parlors wer 
strewn with mattresses. Today ther 
are accommodations for twelve hun 
dred guests at a time, and in 193; 
twenty thousand people were enter 
tained throughout the year. 


The curious thing about this yas 
caravanserai, however, is the fac 


that, instead of carrying the hurly 
burly of Hollywood or Chicago or 
New Orleans or New York to White 
Sulphur, the guest, like a chameleon, 
takes on the color and grace of a 
place which was born in a more lei- 
surely day and still retains the tra- 
ditions of courtesy and hospitality 
which endeared it to thousands. Dur- 
ing the War between the States it 
served alternately as quarters for 
both Union and Confederate soldiers 
and as a hospital for the wounded. 
After the war, General Robert E. 
Lee, the Chevalier Bayard of the 


colored boy and walk through the 
white gates to the hotel, just as if he 
were arriving home. The only twinge 
of regret which may touch him will 
be when he misses the kindly old col- 
ored waiters in the dining room. 
Writers have always vied with 
each other in describing this resort. 
One ponderous gentleman wrote in 
1835 that “the waters, which have the 
pleasant flavor of a half-boiled, half- 
spoiled egg (you hold your nose to 
drink them) will cure yellow jaun- 
dice, white swelling, blue devils, and 
white plague; scarlet fever, yellow 
fever, spotted fever and fever of 
every kind and color; hydrocephalas, 
hydrothorax, hydrocele and hydro- 
phobia, hypochondria and hypocrisy ;’ 


Paradise Row was the first 
group of cottages built at the 
Springs and was ever a favorite 
with honeymooners. 


South sans peur et sans reproche, 
made one of the cottages his summer 
home for three years and welcomed 
Southerner and Northerner alike. A 
few miles ‘away, on the road to 
Hawk’s Nest, is the spot where his 
famous horse Traveler was delivered 
to him during the war, and the Green- 
brier today abounds with pictures 
and memories of this famous pair. 
You won't hear the old-timers call it 
the Greenbrier, however. To them it 
will always be “The White,” although 
the “Old White” was condemned in 
1922. 

Even the construction of the rail- 
road in 1870 on the old road which 
George Washington had surveyed 
over a century before has not notice- 
ably changed the character of White 
Sulphur. ‘To be sure it takes less 
time to get there. But there is no 
tush and flurry of shouting taxi 
drivers when you arrive, and the 
familiar guest will probably turn his 
bags over to the green-uniformed 


dyspepsia, diarrhoea, diabetes and die 
of anything; gout, gormandizing and 
grogging; liver complaint, colic and 
all other diseases and bad habits ex- 
cept chewing, smoking, spitting and 
swearing.” An English lady whis- 
pered in her diary in 1836 that “one 
of the personages whom I referred 
to as low company declared himself 
in the stage coach to be a gambler, 
about to visit the Springs for pro- 
fessional purposes . but it was a 
comfort to see how poor a figure they 
cut at the Springs. They seem to sink 
into insignificance.” Actually they had 
probably repaired to The Wolf, at 
the end of Young Bucks’ Row, a sort 
of club house for young men which 
the women detested and the men 
adored, for here they could get the 
best mint juleps, the best hunt break- 
fasts, the best venison steaks and the 
best game of twenty-card poker east 
of the Mississippi packet boats. Fic- 
tion sprang into life, with White Sul- 
phur as a background, where the 


The Great Spring, whose flow and temperature never vary, was housed 
in a colonnaded temple about 1835, and a visit to the spring house was 
an important social function. 


starry-eyed heroine was lured from 
the boy who loved her by the black- 
mustached villain who always proved 
to be a gambler and met the death he 
deserved, sir, while virtue triumphed 
in the end. 

After the North started to find its 
way to the Spring, following the 
Civil War, a gentleman of the Old 
South complained that “The proprie- 
ties of our Southern manners do not 
permit such liberties of the press as 
have been practiced recently at some 
of our springs. To criticise the dress 
of ladies; to print estimates, in dol- 
lars and cents, of jewelry worn at 
different balls; to publish the names 
of ladies in full, without even the 
small decency of asterisks, are cer- 
tainly not the most tolerable things 
that should be written of a society 
of Southern ladies and gentlemen.” 
He was convinced that such bad taste 
belonged only to “certain promiscu- 
ous watering places of the North!” 

But if the Colonel objected to such 
publicity, the ladies did not and came 
in ever-increasing numbers. A thou- 
sand guests danced at the first Rob- 


ert E. Lee Monument Ball held Au- 
gust 15, 1877, and, according to the 
Richmond Whig, “This ball has 
shown to the politicians that there is 
no North, no South. The differences 
were heeled and toed, and we can 
now present to the gaze of shaky 
monarchies a whole shoe, with here 
andeathere: a patch, it ass true. but 
strong as when it was new.” 

White Sulphur Springs today is a 
universe in microcosm, with the 
Greenbrier and all the multifold ac- 
tivities which make it a popular re- 
sort as the center about which the 
whole town revolves. The estate fur- 
nishes the famous Alvon Spring wa- 
ter (not sulphurous) to the villagers, 
most of whom are connected in some 
way with the estate; opens its swim- 
ming pool to its neighbors at a nom- 
inal fee; and lets anyone who will 
wander through its lovely grounds 
and drink at the fountain which gave 
the place its fame. An anachronism 
in this day of closed frontiers, of 
Blitzkriege and battleships, if you 
will, for it is the epitome of peace. 
But an anachronism which has with- 
stood three major wars already and 
bids fair to survive as long as the 
Great Spring itself continues to flow. 


One could not turn in any direction 

upon the beautiful lawn of the “Old 

White” without seeing men of national 

reputation, for the “White” was a 

rendezvous for notables from both 
the North and South. 


A HOSPITAL FOUNDED IN THE DARK AGES 
(Continued from page 31) 


A disgruntled patient wrote: 
“Lacking nurses, the brats do noth- 
ing but cry, squall, and howl, which 
is a wonderful vexation and _tor- 
ment to the other sufferers, who 
should have rest.” The babies were 
weaned on stewed pears and ap- 
ples. As soon as they could eat 
they were given the regular hospital 
diet, which consisted chiefly of meat 
and eggs. 


This state of affairs continued till 
the sixteenth century, when Francis 
I ordered an inquest into the condi- 
tion of the children. Thoroughly 
roused by the calamitous report, he 
insisted upon the opening of a spe- 
cial hospital for little ones, known 
as Les Enfants Rouges. This annex 
to Hotel Dieu stood close to the 
old church of Saint Julian le Pauvre, 
on the left bank. Still, as late as 
1690 we find Hotel Dieu being au- 
thorized to receive children only on 
the condition that they should not 
be put into the general wards, where 
they were fated to die. 


No less strange and wonderful than 
the care of the sick were the sources 


of revenue of the old hospital. The 
kings were generally conscientious 
givers. In 1210 Philippe Auguste 
signed an agreement by which all 
the straw and bedding of his house 
went to the hospital every time he 
slept elsewhere. His successor, Louis 
IX, being reprimanded for giving so 
generously of his possessions to H6- 
tel Dieu, replied: “Kings are wont 
to spend great sums on themselves. 
I find it better to give to the poor 
than to waste money on my personal 
pleasure.’ Charles IV, in 1320, 
eranted the hospital two hundred 
cartloads of wood cut from the royal 
forests. In 1350 King John ordered 
that it should recetve half the bread 
seized in the streets for short 
weight. 

The income from various taxes 
went regularly to the hospital: there 
were the tax on wine, on salt, and 
on duelling. During the eighteenth 
century every time a gentleman in- 
dulged in a duel, he was compelled 
to pay a fine of 1500 livres. This 
fine—3000 livres for every duel— 
went to Hotel Dieu. During the 
Middle Ages the strolling players 


habitually gave one performance for 
the hospital. This custom grew 
into a municipal Poor Tax. Since 
1716 a percentage of the receipts 
at every sort of public performance 
—from a sacred concert to a boxing 
match—has gone to the hospitals and 
other organized charities. 

After the Revolution, Hotel Dieu 
along with all similar institutions 
was placed under the control of a 
new  organization—the Assistance 
Publique. In 1877 the old buildings 
were completely razed, and a fine 
new edifice was built on the other 


side of the cathedral of Notre Dame. 

Though progressively modernized, 
the present Hétel Dieu with its 518 
beds has become inadequate; and 
the Assistance Publique is now con- 
sidering replacing it by a larger 
structure. But build as they will— 
let the new hospital be twenty stories 
high, all in cement and glass, the 
last word in beauty and comfort— 
the pathetic memory of the old hos- 
telry will still cling around it, mak- 
ing of it, among all the hospitals 
in France and in the world, a hos- 
pital apart. 


DOCKING LEVIATHANS 


(Continued from page 9) 


screw bite very deep; their revolu- 
tions clear her keel level by only 
eight inches. So there is- plenty of 
purpose behind the marine architec- 
ture which designs tugboats to “trim 
by the stern’—squat deeply, aft; it 
assists immensely the deep - seated 
propeller shaft to give the tug’s great 
blades maximum gripping power in 
the water, whether they revolve at 
ordinary speed or at their full speed 
of 100 R.P.M. (It is understood, of 
course, that in the foregoing com- 
parisons the Normandie’s power plant 


and the tug’s are not instanced as op- 
posing each other; wherever possible 
the towed vessel helps with her own 
engines the tug’s in maneuvering.) 


At the close of 1939 the waters of 
the earth upheld 30,000-and-odd mer- 
chant vessels, large and small. How 
many thousands of tugs ushered 
them into and out of how many har- 
bors of this hurrying world—who 
knows. How many hundreds of them 
no tug will ever handle again is on 
the red knees of the war gods. 


THE NORMANDIE IS SAFELY DOCKED 


Gendreau 


REPATRIATING THE BALTIC GERMANS 


/ (Continued from page 23) 


rr incongruity and helpless pathos 
f a German funeral service preach- 
1 and sung over many a body of a 
oung German officer fallen in battle 
1 the service of the Tsar against 
ie Kaiser’s Reich. 


For a long time after 1918, taunt- 
ig remarks were heard among the 
eich’s Germans whenever Balts and 
1eir war record were mentioned. Be- 
ore the Nazis’ advent to power, one 
f the weapons used by their enemies 
1 the press and debate was the ref- 
rence to Herr Rosenberg’s vague 
onduct during the late hostilities. 
hancellor Brtining, in his speech to 
1e Reichstag on February 25, 1932, 
ade an ironic charge that by 1918 
1e super-German Alfred had not yet 
ecided to what fatherland, Russia 
r the Reich, his allegiance really be- 
mged. Stung not only for himself 
ut for the Balts in general, Rosen- 
erg replied that many Baltic Ger- 
ans, distrusted by the Tsar, had 
een exiled for the duration of the 
rar to the wastes beyond the Urals, 
here they had stanchly “sung Ger- 
an folksongs in their Siberian im- 
risonment.” 

Charges of disloyalty are being 
hispered behind the scenes even as 
lis is written. Official German fig- 
res give the total number of Balts 
1 Estonia as 15,000; of these, only 
)00 are said to have decided to 
ay, while the rest are reported 
ther to have already returned to 
1e Reich or to be preparing to come 
uring 1940, as soon as they complete 
ie liquidation of their shops and 
fices. The same proportion of re- 
irning Balts is claimed for Latvia 
nd Lithuania. In non-official fact, 
owever, fully one-third of the Balts 
ave so far refused to come Home 
» Hitler: of the 120,000 men, wom- 
n and children, some 40,000 still 
emain in their old homes. The Lat- 
ian Germans, particularly the rich 
nd numerous community of Riga, 
ave proved most reluctant to incon- 
enience themselves for the Fuhrer. 
fertain Balts, faced with the dilem- 
1a, chose to migrate to Finland 
ather than go into the Nazi fold. 


Vhen several weeks later war came- 


9 Finland, many of the Finnish 
rermans refused to board the Nazi 
hips sent for them. Lithuania yield- 
d very few of its 31,000 Germans. 
‘heir return has been postponed sev- 
ral times; it was finally set for 
\pril and May of this year, when 
hey were to be exchanged for the 
ithuanian minority of Eastern 
russia and the Memel district. 


It is chiefly the older among the 
salts who decline Hitler’s invitation. 
“hey know the lack of food and 
hortage of liberty in the Naziland; 
hey fear leaving their-homes, how- 
ver threatened, for the worse .un- 
ertainties of life in the devastated 
-oland. What if the Allies win the 
var and restore all of Poland to the 
oles? The young among the Balts 
ave proved more enthusiastic. Prior 
9 October, 1939, many of these had 
elonged to secret or open Hitlerite 
rganizations, and had dreamt of 
Yer Tag. Although less brilliant 
han Der Tag which came to Czech- 
slovakia’s and Poland’s Germans, 
he Balts’ return to the Reich is still 
Yer Tag to the young ones. 


iN 


There is, however, one more 
group of Balts, neither balking at 
Hitler’s summons nor rushing to sell 
their homes and furniture for a 
song. They are the ones who pack 
in mournful silence, According to a 
report of the Imperial Policy Group 
of London, blackmail was used on 
these people by the Nazi agents 
with the aid of a document which 
many Balts had signed early in Sep- 
tember. This was a petition, ad- 
dressed to Hitler and asking him to 
come and “liberate” the Baltic 
states. A number of Balts signed 
it as a matter of precaution against 
the time when the Nazis might come 
to the Northeast and weigh men’s 
past loyalties. Nazi troops did not 
come. Instead, the Nazi agents ar- 
rived with the Fihrer’s order of 
withdrawal. When a Balt ventured 
to say that he was happy under the 
Estonian or Latvian rule and did 
not want to leave, an agent pulled 
the petition out of his portfolio with 
a casual remark that, if the Balt did 
not go, the government at Tallinn 
or Riga or Kaunas would be shown 
this proof of the man’s disloyalty 
to the native government, so that 
his life under the inferior rule would 
no longer be happy. 

In some cases an agent parked in 
a Balt’s house from an early hour, 
cajoling and threatening all day long, 
until the exhausted head of the fam- 
ily surrendered, giving a weary sig- 
nal to pack. On occasion, the day’s 
torture included forcible keeping of 
the entire family indoors, without a 
single meal from morning to night. 


Even old folks past seventy were 
herded up the planks of the wait- 
ing Nazi ships. Orphanages were 
emptied by the agents proclaiming 
that the children were at last going 
to their mother—the Reich—and 
their father—the Fithrer. Families 
were broken up, as an Estonian wife 
refused to accompany her Balt hus- 
band, and a Lett husband bade sul- 
len farewell to his German wife. The 
first intimation of what was in store 
for the migrants dismayed even the 
stout-hearted among them: stepping 
upon the decks of the Nazi ships they 
heard the sailors’ remarks of won- 
der at the plentitude of food and 
clothing seen by them on the streets 
and in the shops of Riga and Tal- 
linn. Worse, for the first time the 
true tale of ruined towns awaiting 
them in West Poland was told to the 
migrants by the very same sailors. 


Not all, however, were forced to 
live in the wrecked houses once they 
reached the destination, The much- 
needed doctors, engineers and other 
experts were given the best houses 
and apartments from which the for- 
mer Polish owners had either fled 
or been ejected. An occasional Balt 
was quite pleased by the well-stocked 
wine-cellar or some other luxury, to 
which he had been unaccustomed in 
his middle-class existence in Libau, 
or Mitau, but which was his to en- 
joy in the conquered Posen or Brom- 
berg. On the other hand, being mid- 
dle-class and therefore property re- 
specting and otherwise sentimental, 
many a Balt felt conscience-stricken 
on moving into this luxury or even 
mere comfort not belonging to him. 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Wortp’s Farr 1n New York; 
, GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL Ex position 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 
June 3 to 8—Metropolitan Women’s Golf 
Championship at Montclair, New Jersey 


June 5—Trout Derby at Lake Quinault, 


Washington 
June 5 to 8—Rose Festival in Portland, 
Oregon 
Cherry Festival in San Leandro, Cali- 
fornia 


June 7, 8—Eighth Annual Bach Festival at 
Berea, Ohio 
June 8—North Westchester Dog Show at 
Katonah, New York 
Belmont Stakes at Jamaica, New York 
June 8, 9—Rodeo at Livermore, California 
June 9—Fifth Annual Golden Rose Ski Race 
on Timberline, Oregon 
June 11—Kamehameha Day with Rodeo, 
Pageant Dances, etc., Hawaii 
June 11 to 13—Shriners’ National Conven- 
tion at Memphis, Tennessee 
June 15, 16—Rocky Mountain National Park 
Silver Jubilee, Estes Park, Colorado 
American Legion Pilgrimage to 
Cruz, California 
“Old Town Fiesta’? at North San Diego, 
California 
Annual Summer Golf Tournament at Sea 
Island, Georgia 
June 16 to 22—Rhododendron Festival at 
Asheville, North Carolina 
June 18— par trotcgiate Rowing Regatta at 
Poughkeepsie, New York 
June 21—Harvard-Yale Boat Race at New 
London, Connecticut 
June 22, 23—San Juan Bautista Pageant at 
San Juan Bautista, California 
Fiesta del Vino at ‘Pleasanton, California 
June 24—Fiesta and Dance at San Juan 
Pueblo, New Mexico 
Start of Cruising Club Ocean Yacht Race 
off Block Island 
June 27 to 30—Central West Virginia 
Strawberry Festival at Buckhannon 
June 28 to 30—Coronado Entrada at Santa 
Fe, New Mexico 
July 1 to 4—Frontier Days at Prescott, 
Arizona 
July 1 to 5—27th Annual West Virginia 
State Amateur Golf Championships at 
White Sulphur Springs 
July 1 to 7—Eastern Intercollegiate Tennis 
Championships at Montclair, New Jersey 
July 2 to 4—All-Indian Powwow at Flagstaff, 
Arizona 
Stampede at Cody, Wyoming 
July 4—Rodeos at Klamath Falls, Oregon; 
Belle Fourche, South Dakota; Livingston, 
Montana; Steamboat Springs, Colorado; 
Reno, Nevada; and elsewhere during the 
week throughout the West 
Annual Ouapaw Pow-wow at Devil’s 
Promenade, Oklahoma 
July 4—Hawaii Kennel Club Annual Dog 
Show and Hukilau and Luau _on Oahu 
July 4 to 7—Semana Nautica at Santa Bar- 
bara, California 
July 5 to 7—Long Island Amateur Golf 
Championships at Sands Point, New York 
July 6 to 27—Annual Play Festival at 
Central City, Colorado 
July 12 to 14—Fish Fry and Cattlemen’s 
Days at Gunnison, Colorado 
July 13 to 25—Midsummer Festival at Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin 
July 22 to 27—West Virginia State Open 
Tennis Championships at White Sulphur 
Springs 
July 23 to 27—Frontier Days at Cheyenne, 
Wyoming 
July 23 to 28—National Horse Show at 
Coronado, California 
Potlatch at Seattle, Washington 
July 25, 26—Fiesta at Taos, New Mexico 
July 26 to 27—Ice Carnival at Colorado 
Springs, Colorado 
Gold Discovery Days at Custer, 
Dakota : 
July 27, 28—Seacoast Music Festival at 
Little Boar’s Head, New Hampshire 
July 29 to Aug. 4—Invitation Golf Tourna- 
ment at the Broadmoor, Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 
Auge). 35 -42.°8,.210) 2s and 15, -17,..18— 
Berkshire Symphonic Festival at Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts 
Aug. 2 to 4—Old Pecos Dance at Jemez 
Pueblo, New Mexico 
Aug. 3 to 11—Eastern Grass Court Ten- 
nis Championships at Westchester Coun- 
try Club, Rye, New York 
Aug. 4—Corn Dance at Santo Domingo, New 
Mexico 
Aug. 5, 6—Coronado Entrada at Dalhart, 
Texas 


Santa 


South 


Aug. 7 to 9—Rodeo at Burwell, Nebraska 
Aug. 8—Watermelon Carnival at Water 
Valley, Mississippi 
Aug. 10—42nd Annual Grape Festival at 
Tontitown, Arkansas 
Aug. 10, 11—Sutter Creek Gold Rush, 
California 
Rodeo at Estes Park, Colorado 
Aug. 11—Pacific Coast Swimming and Divy- 
ing Championships at Del Monte, Cali- 
fornia 
Aug. 14 to 17—Inter-Tribal Indian Cere- 
monial at Gallup, New Mexico 
Aug. 15 to 17—Old Spanish Days at Santa 
Barbara, California 
Will Rogers Rodeo at Colorado Springs, 
Colorado 
Aug. 17, 18—Rodeo at Sun Valley, Idaho 
Aug. 17 to 24—Lipton Cup Races at Grand 
Lake, Colorado 
Aug. 19—Sixth Annual Malihini Fishing 
Tournament and Inter-Island Polo Matches 
at Schofield Barracks, Hawaii. 
Aug. 19 to 25—California State Amateur 
Golf Championships at Del Monte 
“Old White’ Week at White Sulphur 
Springs, West Virginia 
Aug. 23 to 28—Women’s National Golf 
Championships at Del Monte, California 
Aug. 26 to 30—Colorado State Fair at 
Pueblo 
Aug. 27 to 31—Idaho State Fair at Boise 
Aug. 28 to 30—National Championships for 
Lightning Class Sloops at Riverside, 
Connecticut 
Aug. 30, 31—National Open Glider Meet at 
Frankfort, Michigan 
6th Annual Will Rogers Memorial Rodeo 
at Vinita, Oklahoma 
Aug. 31 to Sept. 2—Santa Fe Fiesta, New 
Mexico 
Paul Bunyan Celebration at Fort Bragg, 
California 


CANADA 


June 9— ene. § Birthday Celebration through- 
out Canad 

June 10 to 1s—Fifth Annual Music Festival 
at Montreal, Canada 

June 24—Feast of St. Jean Baptiste, Cele- 
pared Especially at Quebec and Montreal, 


June 29—Opening of the Big Bend High- 
way between Revelstoke and Golden, 
British Columbia 

July 1—Opening of the Columbia Icefield 
Highway between Banff and _ Jasper 
National Parks 

July 8 to 13—Stampede and Exhibition at 
Calgary, Alberta 

July 15 to 20—Exhibition at 
Alberta 
Invitation Golf Tournament at the Manoir 

Richelieu, Murray Bay, 

July 17—Highland Scottish Gathering at St. 

Ann’s, Cape Breton 
Banff, 


to 21—Indian 

July 22 to 27—Industrial Exhibition at 
Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 

July 26 to 30—Annual Trail Ride in Banff 
National Park, Alberta 

Aug. 2 to 5—Skyline Trail Hikers Camp at 
Egypt Lake and Simpson Pass, Canadian 
Rockies 

Aug. 5 to 10—Annual Regatta of Bras d’Or 
Yacht Club, Baddeck, Nova Scotia 

Aug. 14—Annual Highland Games at 
Antigonish, Nova Scotia 

Aug. 16 to 18—Canadian Gladiolus Society 
Exhibition at Stratford, Ontario 

Aug. 17 to 24—Golf Tournament at Banff, 
Alberta 

Aug. 23 to Sept. 7—Canadian National Ex- 
hibition at Toronto, Canada 

Aug. 26 to 28—Maritime Senior Golf Asso- 
ciation at Digby, Nova Scotia 

Aug. 31 to Sept. 7—Provincial Exhibition 
at Quebec, P. O 


MEXICO 


Tune 24—St. John’s Day 

July 8—Filume Dance at Teotitlan del Valle, 
Oaxaca 

July 8 to 16—Festival Fair in Motul near 
Merida 

July 19—Harvest Festival in Juchitan, Te- 
huantepec 

July 24—Dance of the Moors and Christians 
at Torreon 

Aug. 1—Festival at Saltillo. Also Aug. 6 

Aug. 2—Festival Fair at Tulancingo, Hidalgo 

Aug. 8—Festival at San Lorenzo, Chihuahua 

Aug. 10 to 18—Festival at Zapopan, Jalisco 

Aug. 15—Assumption Dav. Festivals at 
Huamantla, Tlaxcala; Milpa Alta, D. F.; 
and Santa Maria Tonaztintla, Puebla 
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COME TO NEW ENGLAND'S FAMOUS SEASIDE HOTEL 


Wentworth ty-the-Sea 


A delightful summer home operated for the comfort and 
entertainment of every member of the family. Select clien- 
tele. American plan. Attractive rates. Celebrated cuisine. 


GOLF « TENNIS + BOATING + FISHING »* OCEAN SWIMMING POO. 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS + DANCING 


SEASON LATE JUNE TO EARLY SEPTEMBER 


Write for Beautifully Illustrated Blue Booklet 


PORTSMOUTH - NEW HAMPSHIRE 


. THE FARRAGUT + RYE BEACH, N. H. * SAME OWNERSHIP/ 
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STOCKTON 


A SURF AND COUNTRY CLUB HOTEL 
BETWEEN PINES AND OCEAN 
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REPATRIATING THE BALTIC GERMANS 
(Continued from page 41) 


Balts of military age and fitness 
were quickly absorbed into Hitler’s 
armed forces, Those of past experi- 
ence and high rank in the service of 
the Baltic states fared especially 
well; as an example, there is the 
case of Admiral Salza, formerly of 
the Estonian navy, now serving as 
juridical adviser to the German com- 
mandant at Warsaw. But pastors, 
school teachers, business men and the 
like, for whom Hitler had far less 
use, received a different treatment. 
On reaching their destination, they 
were given poor or devastated dwell- 
ings, from some of which the Polish 
corpses had not as yet been removed. 
A large family would. be squeezed 
into a single small room. A ‘tre- 
mendous social change was effected 
for these not-so-useful .Balts: in- 
stead of preaching or teaching they 
were told to take up truck driving; 
in place of a swivel chair in some 
office or factory, a business man was 
assigned the plow of a farmhand; 
a well-bred lady. was reduced to 
the task of a domestic servant. Bit- 
ter irony, indeed, for those middle- 
and upper-class Balts who thought 
that by fleeing their old homes in 
the face of a Soviet advance they 
were escaping proletarianization! 

After selling all of his possessions 
in the homeland, a Balt was per- 
mitted by the Estonian or Latvian 
government to take along not more 
than 110 pounds of luggage, about 
one hundred dollars’ worth of gold 
and silver, and the sum of $22.50 in 
ready’ cash. When some tried to 
take their heirlooms, the relentless 
customs officers confiscated the treas- 
ures. 
Balts the exact equivalent of their 
losses in what the Reich had taken 
away from the Poles, but in many 
cases the promise has not been kept. 

On the whole, the machine of re- 
settlement functioned with the pro- 
verbial German precision, aided by 
the Balts’ traditional orderliness and 
punctuality: within four hours of 
their landing in Danzig the migrants 
were registered, photographed, given 
a thorough medical examination 
which included an X-ray for possible 
tuberculosis, and pronounced to be 
full-fledged citizens of the Reich. 
Almost to the last person in the long 
line, the Balts were found to be in 
excellent physical shape. Indeed, 
in their old homelands they had 
been known for their athletic build 
and good health. Soon following 
the examination, the Balts were as- 
signed their new homes and_ jobs. 
New life began for these men and 
women come to a home that for 
seven centuries had been but a song 
and a legend. 

The Nazis, however, are disap- 
pointed in the fact that only ten per 
cent of Estonia’s Germans and six- 


dicia 
provinces 


Hitler’s agents promised the ° 


teen per cent of Latvia’s German: 
proved to be bona fide farmers. I 
is easy for the Reich to reimburs« 
the Balts in land, but it is hard tc 
grant the middle- and upper-clas: 
Balts the valuables and factories o1 
stores which the Reich took over it 
Poland—for it took these over fot 
the needs of the state rather than o1 
individuals. That is why gentle 
born ladies from the Baltic states 
have to accept jobs as domestics, anc 
business men and teachers have tc 
turn to truck driving. 

The Reich needs food; therefor 
the Reich needs farmers. Not get. 
ting enough of the latter from 
among the Balts, it has gone far 
ther east and south and southwes 
looking for returnable colonists. A 
new Stalin-Hitler agreement provid 
ed for the evacuation into the Reicl 
of some 135,000 Germans from Ga 
and Volhynia, East  Polist 
now occupied by the 
Soviets. Despite the ruined roads 
extremely cold weather and othe 
difficulties, the resettlement was com 
pleted by mid-February. A grea 
horde of 190,000 Germans were t 
join them from the West, comin: 
from Mussolini’s Tyrol. There ar 
also some 750,000 Germans in Ru 
mania, most of them also. farmers 
and on these too Hitler casts hi 
restless eye. So far, only 10,000 o 
these, mainly the German farmer 
of Dobruja, being pressed for lan 
and hoping to find more of it i 
Posen or Pomerania, have declare 
their willingness to return to th 
Reich and become neighbors an 
hinterlanders of the town-bred ani 
town-settled Balts. 

The bulk of Germans in Rumani: 
—as well as the numerous Germa 
colonies in Yugoslavia—cannot be s 
easily ordered or persuaded to re 
turn. On the contrary, many Ger 
mans in that part of Europe noy 
search their family trees for trace 
of Jewish or French-Alsatian blood 
thus trying to prove that they ar 
totally unfit to be Hitler’s subjects 
Fear of the Allies’ victory, and o 
the repatriates’ eventual dispossessiot 
in West Poland, is paramount. 

There is a growing feeling that i 
ordering the Balts and others t 
come back to the Reich Hitler is for 
feiting a valuable advantage whicl 
Germany has had until lately—th 
advantage of outposts, of strategi 
positions for future expansion of % 
Teutonic empire. The return of the 
Balts may indeed be not the hus. 
banding of Germany’s resource: 
which Hitler and his Nazis try te 
represent this to be, but, like th 
sinking of the Graf Spee and of th 
Columbus, an essentially defeatis 


gesture amid hollow fanfares anc 
threats. 


at Sea Girt, New Jersey 


Our Own Private Bathing Beach and Bath Houses. 
Buffet on Sea Deck for Bathers. Orchestra. Grill. 
American Plan ¢ Moderate Tariff 


JOHN Cs WALLER, Manager 


Telephone Spring Lake, N. J. 2300 
Open June 28 to late September 
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KASTERN EDITION 


Dr. and Mrs. Suydam Cutting, at the left, enjoy the view 
from the terrace of the Hotel Condado in San Juan, Puerto 
Rico. Mrs. Cutting was the first woman to enter the sacred 
city of Llhasa in Tibet. Dr. Cutting was a personal friend of 
the late Dalia Lama, as well as the late Emperor of Ethiopia. 


Terhune 

Mr. and Mrs. George S. Chappell, Jr., 
of Lake Forest, Illinois, relax in the 
sun at the Cloister, Sea Island, 
Georgia. 
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Y TRAVEL AND 


(CREATION 


Above, the Misses Murray of Southampton take lessons in 

the hula in the gardens of the Royal Hawaiian Hotel at 

Honolulu. Below, Mr. and Mrs. George Vanderbilt enjoy 
the warm breezes at their Hawaiian home. 


Bert Morgan f 

Sriscom of Morristown, New Jer- 

d Elizabeth Laws of Philadelphia 

yr their picture at the swimming 

f the Buck Hill Falls Inn in the 
Poconos. 


Mr. and Mrs. Semon E. Knudsen of Bir- 

mingham, Detroit, Michigan, take time out 

for a snapshot on their way to the golf links 

at the Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs. 

; Mr. Knudsen is the son of the president of 

: General Motors. 
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DURATION COST ROUTE STEAMSHIP LINE DESTINATION 
5 Days $70.00 8 United States Lines Bermuda 
6 Days 45.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Charleston, S, C. and Jacksonville, Fla. 
6 Days 60.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Jacksonville and Miami, Fla. 
6 Days 75.00 2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba 
9 Days 150.00 6 Panama Line Port-au-Prinée, Haiti 
11 Days 120.00 3 Puerto Rico Line San Juan, P. R.; Trujillo City, Dom. Rep. 
12 Days 120.00 5 Munargo Line Nassau, B. W. 1.; Miami, Fla.; Havana, 
Cuba 
12 Days 100.00 3 Puerto Rico Line San Juan, P. R.; Puerto Plata, Dom. Rep. 
12 Days 132.00 7 United Fruit Company Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; Puerto 
Barrios, Guatemala 
13 Days 105.00 1 Clyde Mallory Lines Miami, Fla.; Houston, Texas 
13 Days 112.00 2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba 
15 Days 168.00 U United Fruit Company Kingston, Jamaica; Barranquilla and 
Cartagena, Colombia, S. A.; Panama 
15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Havana, Cuba; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; 
, Puerto Cortes and Tela, Honduras 
15 Days 168.00 7 United Fruit Company Cristobal, Panama Canal Zone; Port Limon, 
Costa Rica; Puerto Barrios, Guatemala; 
Havana, Cuba 
16 Days 230.00 6 Panama Line Port-au-Prince, Haiti; Cristobal, Panama 
Canal Zone 
20 Days 220.00 2 Cuba Mail Line Havana, Cuba; Vera Cruz and Mexico City 
20 Days Ay O10) 7! United Fruit Company 2 Weeks in Guatemala: Havana, Cuba; 
Puerto Cortes, Honduras 
4 Discontinued 
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EXTRA MEASURE 


There’s no parallel to all the pleasures 


cruises. Deck games, orchestras, talkies, parties, on big modern American 
Flag liners — with delicious meals and comfortable accommodations included. 


Sparkling visit ashore, with a wealth 
enjoyment. 


FROM NEW YORK 
(Summer. and Fall Seasons) 


MIAMI—6 days. Sailing Saturdays 
and Wednesdays .. . eo) up. 
MIAMI BEACH—9 to 20 days (6 
days at sea and 3 to 14 days at 
hotel) $76.75 up American Plan, 
gor 20 up European Plan. Sailings 
aturdays and Wednesdays. 
MIAMI-HAVANA CRUISES—10 and 
13 days . . . $106.25 up American 
Plan, $100 up European Plan, at 
hotel in both Miami and Havana. 
Sailings Saturdays and Wednesdays. 
JACKSONVILLE—6 days (4 days at 
sea, 2 days at American Plan 
hotel). Every Saturday ... $61.50 


up. 
SEA ISLAND BEACH, GEORGIA—13 
days $115.45 up. (4 days at sea, 


Ask for special folder for complete details 


we 6 CLYDE-MALLORY @ 


54 5FifthAve., MU 2-7240 or Pier 34,N.R., WA5-3000 


you'll enjoy on these famous low-cost 


rs TRAVEL AMERICA vx 


... Time for a Fascinating Cruise 
on American Flag Liners! 


of sports and amusements for your To the 
WEST INDIES 
and 
eage e CARIBBEAN 
PONTE VEDRA, 6 and 13 days $68.25 with the 


up. (4 days at sea, 2 to 9 days 
at hotel, American Plan). Sailing 
Saturdays. 

ST. AUGUSTINE, 6 and 13 days (4 
days at sea, 2 to 9 days at hotel, 
$62.20 up—American Plan.  Sail- 
ing Saturdays. 


GREAT WHITE FLEET 


@® Weekly cruises from New York on “all- 
first-class” liners with outdoor pools, all out- 
side staterooms, splendid dance orchestras. 15 
Days, $168 up, variously to Panama Canal Zone, 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Colombia, S. A., Jamaica 
and Havana. Also 25-day Guatemala Tours in- 
cluding Havana and Honduras. 

Apply Travel Agent or United Fruit Co., Pier 3, N.R., 


or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. Also Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Washington, D. C., Chicago, New Orleans. 


TEXAS, 13 day cruises with 2 calls 
at Miami. 105.35. Sailing Wed- 
nesdays. 

ASK ABOUT Water-Rail Circle Tour 
fares to the Southwest, Mexico, the 
San Francisco Exposition, the Paci- 
fic Coast, etc, 


TO 
NASSAU 


MIAMI 
HAVANA 


with the 
MUNARGO LINE 


Apply toYOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 


@ Fortnightly cruises from New York on the 
famous Munargo with cruise director, enter- 
tainment, dance orchestra, outdoor pool, all out- 
side staterooms. Two calls at Nassau, two calls 
at Miami, 3 days and 2 nights in Havana. 12 
days . . . including shore trips . . . $120 up. 
Apply any authorized Travel Agent or Munargo Line 


Co., Pier 3, N.R., or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. Also 
Philadelphia, Boston, Washington, D. C., Chicago. 


WE 


Pamper Mortals 
ON VACATION AT 


Excellent golf, 


riding, swim- 


ming .. . indoors 


and outdoors filled with enter- 
tainment for everybody—that’s 
P.M. for your summer vacation. 
Delightfully cool, friendly and 
informal. Farm-fresh food. 
Bring the family to the top of 


the Poconos for the summer. 


HERMAN V. YEAGER 


General Manager 


PocoNo 
MAANOR 


POCONO MANOR, PA. 


@ REGULAR WEEKLY 
SAILINGS BY THE POPULAR AMERICAN -FLAG LINER 


President Roosevelt 


Bermuda certainly needs no introduction—it’s delightful all- 
year-round. And now, a fine American liner assures you not 
only a regular weekly service directly to and from the dock 
at Hamilton, but also a comfortable and pleasant voyage en 
route. Round trips as low as $70. 


A NEW Bermuda Service 


( Effective June 28th) 
BY AMERICA’S LARGEST, FINEST LINERS, THE 


/ Manhattan and Washington 


= Throughout the summer travel season, to meet the steadily 
increasing demand of Bermuda vacationists, these famous 
sister-ships will call at Bermuda on all of 
their regular fortnightly voyages to and 
from Italy. Round trip to Bermuda,$80 up 


* Ask your Travel Agent 


for complete details. or 


United States Lines 
1 Broadway, N. Y., DI 4-5800 
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- PUERTO RICO 


| and the 


| Dominican Republic | 
$120 min.— all expenses 


Enchanted lands! They’ll 
change your whole life... 
Mountains that rise out of 
tropical jungles. Ghosts of 
Conquistador and pirate 
chieftains. ... Balconied f 
streets, story-book palaces. 
Holiday lands in techni- | ~ 
color. Three wonderful os 
sightseeing trips in Puerto 
Rico — one in the Domin- ] 
ican Republic. Four days 
ashore . . . seven days at 

sea on the luxurious Porto 

Rico Line flagship “ Borin- 
quen” or the sistership 
“Coamo.”... Sailing every 
Thursday from New York. 


PORTO/ RICO 


Foot of Wall Street, N. Y.C. 


1 
} 
| 
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on Americas new- 
est...the world’s 
most beautiful 


Ships 


Streamlined... revolutionary in 
design and decoration... the S. S. 
PANAMA — S.S. ANCON — S. S. 
CRISTOBAL are different than any 
other ship. Years ahead in comfort — 
and style. Every cabin with private 
bath and sea view. Private verandah 
suites. Magnificent outdoor pool. 
Mote space per passenger than any 
ship afloat. Cruises on these ships 
are designed for those who appre- 
ciate better things in life. Let your 
travel agent tell the amazing story 
of the brilliant new American ships. 


Sailing every Thursday from New York 


9 days all expenses to HAITI 
$150 up with Room AND BATH 


Your cruise to this exotic little island in- 
cludes hotel accommodations, meals, and a 
sightseeing trip from Port-au-Prince. 


1@ days all expenses to HAITI 
and PANAMA $230 up 


WITH ROOM AND BATH 


Two visits to Haiti and four days in Panama 
—land of every amusement under the sun. 
Everything you want to do included in one 
low, all-expense rate — hotels, meals, trans- 
fers, baggage, round-trip rail fares across 
Isthmus. No passports needed. 


Sailing every Thursday at 4 p.m. 
from New York 


Panama Line 24 STATE ST., N.Y.C. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-5380 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
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CAMERA COMMENTS ON TRAVEL AND 
RECREATION 


A group of distinguished doctors from Argentina and Peru 
arrives at Miami’s “International Pan American Airport. The 
doctors are delegates to the Conference of Directors of 
Public Health of ‘the American Nations. They were greeted 
by the U. S. Public Health Surgeon at Miami (in uniform). 
Below, Dorris Bowden, the Rosasharn in Grapes of Wrath, 
is greeted at the end of her flight from Los Angeles by her 
fiancé, Nunnally Johnson, co-producer and scenarist of the 
film. 


3 HOURS FROM NEW ef I 


AND PHILADELPHIA 


BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


in the Pocono Mountains 


5000 acre estate with every facility for rest and recreation. 
27 hole Donald Ross golf course, 8 splendid tennis courts, 
new out-door olympic size swimming pool, riding stable, 
dancing, talking pictures, concerts, camp club for children, 
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essed in scarlet, is one of the star 
tractions of the kraton in Soera- 
irta. Best of all is the golden state 
ach, a sort of pastry maker’s dream 
1 wheels, which always calls for a 
plement of picture-book soldiers 
lowing along behind. 

All this is but an external indica- 
on of the life which goes on behind 
ie palace walls, however, and it is 
fe to say that present procedure 
ffers but little from that of two 
indred years ago as regards the en- 
rtainments which only a privileged 
ww are allowed to enjoy. The pres- 
it Susuhunan is a great patron of 
e classical Javanese dance, while 
cellent performances of the Way- 
ig Wong are also presented in the 
lace. In accordance with the stand- 
g rule of Javanese courts, the danc- 
g girls at the kraton are the per- 
mal property of His Highness and 
n appear nowhere else. 

Jn the slightly more modest court 

the Mangkunagoro, the second 
ler in Soerakarta, the classical 
ivanese dance and drama reach an 
ren higher level of perfection. The 

angkunagoro is descended from a 
ng line and is recognized as a great 
ithority on things Javanese. He per- 
mally directs the training of the 
yurt dancers, and when it comes to 
aging a play he is also on the job 
ssigning costumes and attending to 
her details. ‘ 

A man of great wealth, the Mang- 
inagoro is exceedingly generous in 
s hospitality, seldom inviting fewer 
an, one thousand people to a party. 
me night when I was at a large af- 
ir in his palace, he suddenly or- 
ered the gates to be thrown wide 
pen, so that thousands of Javanese 
aiting outside, craning their necks 
) get a peep, could be allowed inside 
1e courtyard to enjoy a performance 
f the classical play that included 
ancing, pantomime, song and dia- 
gue. 

That was indeed an amazing eve- 
ing, so beautiful that it was hardly 
eal. The drama lasted hours, for 
ae Javanese have no liking for per- 
ormances that do not keep them in 
heir chairs until the early morning 
ours. 

As nowhere else, the Javanese of 
soerakarta take a great and vast 
ride in their own culture, feeling 
hat for them at least it is superior 
o anything found elsewhere. They 
re determined to maintain it in the 
ace of outside influences. The dance, 
rama and music have naturally 
eached their peak of development in 
1e courts. 

If Soerakarta is where things 
avanese flourish in one way or an- 
ther, it is also a place in which to 
et acquainted withthe Javanese 
hemselves, the most picturesque, 
ourteous and lovable people possible. 
They not only have good manners, 
ut they are sincere about it as well. 
Phe national costume is much in evi- 
ence among all classes, reaching its 
lighest point of development in the 
avish attire of the nobility. 

_The Javanese prince, with his tur- 
an, Jacket, sash and sarong, has few 
artorial equals in the world. As a 
1otable touch, he) never forgets to 
uck a big jewel-handled kris into his 
ash, although of recent years these 


have been rather more decorative 
than useful. A Javanese will spend 
more time in buying a kris than the 
average American does over choosing 
an automobile, for, like most other 
things the Javanese do, kris making 
is a fine art. 

If the Javanese male is a bird of 
fine plumage, the fair sex also is 
worthy of the compliment, for when 
it comes to real beauty Javanese 
women compare with any in the 
world, with their golden skins, fine 
features and easy grace. It is main- 
ly the dancing that makes them so 
extraordinarily graceful, for it is an 
important part of the upbringing of 
every young girl of noble blood, an 
art requiring years to master. 

The attitude toward marriage and 
morals is still largely unchanged, for 
even though the Javanese civilization 
is strongly Hindu from a cultural 
point of view, it is predominantly 
Mohammedan as regards social or- 
ganization. As a result, very few 
Javanese girls “go modern” after the 
fashion of many of their sisters in 
the Orient, and they are probably 
much more obedient to their hus- 
bands, who at least have the alterna- 
tive of calling in another wife if the 
first one does not behave herself. 

In marriage and all other affairs the 
Javanese attitude toward life is one 
of compromise, something which 
smoothes over the harsher aspect of 
things, leaving only the essentials for 
a calm, unhurried enjoyment of life. 
It is, indeed, that sense of abundant 
time which pervades all. If a Java- 
nese meets a friend in the street he 
is not content with a passing greet- 
ing, so he stops and has a lingering 
talk, perhaps about nothing in par- 
ticular. In a principality where time 
is too precious not to waste pleasant- 
ly, the watchmakers, I am afraid, do 
not do a very good business. 

There are few automobiles in “Solo”, 
for in the absence of hurry the horse 
carriage does just as well, and there 
are hundreds of carriages, clattering 
along the streets with the harness 
bells ringing merrily. These greatly 
outpace the slow, lumbering bullock 
carts, which somehow remind you of 
proud old galleons. They are always 
gaily painted, revealing the Javanese 
love of color, and their oddly shaped 
roofs, protecting driver and cargo 
from the sun, provide an exotic touch. 
The driver himself, it might be added, 
is usually quite asleep. 

But the last proof that Soerakarta 
is real, not just a conglomeration of 
tourist props, is revealed in its mar- 
kets, which offer only those goods 
which are the attributes of everyday 
life to the Javanese. The batiks are 
both plentiful and cheap, especially if 
you like to bargain, and of course if 
you want to buy a kris or two here 
is where you get the real thing. 

As you go to bed at night in Soera- 
karta it is usually to the sound of 
some gamelan orchestra, playing away 
off in the distance somewhere, now 
clear and melodious, again elusive and 
indistinct. Listening to catch the tin- 
kling rhythms as you drop off to sleep, 
if you have recently been conscious of 
more troubled worlds you are not 
aware of them now, for the peace of 
Soerakarta has captured you, making 
all else seem’ of little consequence. 
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Louisiana in honor of his king, Louis XIV. Two hundred 
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these vast inland seas for pleasure only, just as they might cruise tc 
the Caribbean, and find on them all the amenities of an ocean voyage. 
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all the way along, for this is the path by which the course 
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by the French in 1610, the-Great Lakes within fifty years 

were an important link in France’s colon- 

ial empire, and it was from here that La 

Salle started his voyage of exploration 

down the Mississippi 
to its mouth, naming 
the adjacent territory 
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TREK THROUGH HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK 


(Continued from page 28) 


there by the ancient sea and eroded 
later by the desert wind. To bring 
wagons down that place looked as 
impossible as a flight to Mars. 


“When the original scouts reached 
here,” Zeke said, slapping his chap- 


leg with the driving rope, “they 
were completely stuck. The wagon 
train was still back at the river, 


waiting for Hole-in-the-Rock to be 
widened so they could get down 
through. Four men had been chosen 
to scout the way to the mouth of 
the Montezuma on the San Juan. It 
was December and pretty cold. They 
camped up yonder on the Mesa crest, 
and looked for two days to find a 
way down.” He clucked at the 
horse ahead of him, and stroked 
the sides of his own mount gently 
with his spurs. “Finally old Bishop 
Redd who was in charge said, ‘Well, 
the Lord got us into this here, He 
can get us out. The four of ’em 
kneeled down up there somewhere 
and prayed. Believe it or not, right 
after that some mountain goats 
showed up from nowhere and _ shin- 
nied down the sides of the Mesa, 
headed this way. The scouts fol- 
lowed ‘em. When the wagon train 
finally reached here, they came down 
the exact trail set by those goats. 


Wait till you see it.” The wait 
wasn’t long. 
We ate lunch under the scant 


shade of a broken cedar—a lunch 
like those of the preceding days, to- 
matoes, peaches, pineapple, every- 
thing liquid, to avoid excessive 
thirst in the middle of the hot day— 
and within half an hour we were at 
the bottom of the first of three 
“dugways” which had catapulted the 
wagons down off the mesa. We 
looked at the old road in amaze- 
ment. 


The blasted-out section was prob- 
ably less than a hundred feet down, 
but it pitched toward us at an angle 
of some forty degrees, banging 
down in a series of rough broken 
drops sometimes a foot or more at 
a time. 

The other two dugways were just 
as bad, the last one even Worse in 
angle of descent. The horses picked 
their way down, gingerly. (I had 
Zeke take the train up to the top 
of each dugway first, then come down 
while I took motion pictures.) My 
own horse got so he wanted to jump 
every time he had to step down more 
than a foot at a time. I couldn't 
take it. Zeke said he wouldn’t fail, 
but that was poor assurance to me 
when I saw slick rock falling away 
seventy-five or a hundred feet, so 
close that my stirrup and boot ap- 
peared over the edge. It seemed 
a miracle to me that the animal could 
keep his feet on such a trail. 


We killed two ‘hours in the Slick 
Rocks. The mesa was about a quar- 
ter of a mile wide, and the old road, 
now plainly visible through the short 
scrubby brush that covered the table- 
like smoothness, cut immediately over 
to the opposite side. There we got 
the surprise view of the entire trip. 
The San Juan River lay immediately 
below us, some twelve or fifteen hun- 
dred feet. It twisted like a gigantic 
shadowy sea-serpent through a maze 
of whitish silver sandstone, piled in 


backs, 


great naked rolls, rims and turrets as 
far back as our eye could see. 

Immediately across from us on the 
opposite side of the San Juan— 
probably two miles “as the crow 
flies” —rose a series of eroded razor- 
backs parallel to one another and 
facing one of the great twists of 
the river. The series looked like 
a group of thousand-foot hairless 
lions crouched side by side, waiting 
to pounce upon the twisting serpent 
of dark water far below. And down 
to their right a nest of round sheer 
walls poked up out of the river cliffs 
like prodigious tree trunks mired on 
end in the slick whitish stone. 

We camped that night at a place 
called “Shoot-the-Chute” where the 
pioneers had turned their wagons 
into wild lumbering roller-coasters. 
Jolting and careening down a steep 
incline of smooth rock to the bot- 
tom of a little canyon, they shot as 
far up the other side in a great V- 
like chute as their momentum 
would carry them. Helping hands 
then quickly shoved small boulders 
back of rear wheels to hold the wag- 
ons until additional teams of horses 
or oxen could be hitched on to com- 
plete the rest of the tortuous climb. 
It was one of the wildest places I 
ever saw for a wagon to be taken 
through. 

Five hours were required next 
morning to make the river. As we 
dropped down out of the upper sand- 
stone sea, Cottonwood Canyon sud- 
denly broke out before us. We had 
become so satiated with vast 
stretches of broken country, magnifi- 


cent views from high rims and 
breath - taking dugways through 
smooth-walled canyons, that this 


sight hardly moved us. It is, none- 
theless, one of the most spectacular 
scenes of the entire trail. 

Our eyes then swept down the 
canyon proper. Both sides were lined 
with amphitheaters of sheer slick- 
faced walls hundreds of feet high. 
Heading down into the canyon too, 
through the broken side to our left, 
ran a series of individual elephant- 
rounded up to a few feet 
across the top then dropping straight 
down four hundred feet. 


’ 


“Nice country,’ commented Whit- 
aker, squinting out from his red 
sun-parched face. His lips were 
cracked and broken, white with zinc- 
oxide ointment he’d brought along 
as attempted protection. 

Down at the river finally, we felt 
as it we were at the bottom of the 
world. The great red cliffs forming 
the west wall rise perpendicularly 
almost from the water’s edge and 
seem riveted against the very top 
of the sky. The current runs swiftly, 
too. The river is about a quarter 
of a mile wide and thirty feet deep, 
Zeke guessed. The canyon course 
describes a great S-curve at this 
point, and a quarter of a mile above 
the first bend is the only break vis- 
ible in the west wall. This break 
is Hole-in-the-Rock. 

We stood for a long time look- 
ing up at the great gash. Zeke’s 
story of the first day of the trip 
came back to us. Yes, the break was 
extremely narrow near the top. Half- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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TREK THROUGH HOLE-IN-THE-ROCK 
(Continued from page 47) 


way down, it broke out into this 
pinched little valley you could throw 
a rock across, and the whole angle 
of descent looked to be in excess of 
forty-five degrees. It seemed fool- 
ish to believe any wagon ever built 
could stay together and come down 
that wild crack. Yet it had been done 
—and successfully. 


We had made arrangements before 
leaving Detroit to have Zeke put a 
raft or boat across the stream and 
swim a horse to the other side. 
There seemed no other way of pic- 
turing on film what it meant to the 
pioneers to swim their cattle across 
and float eighty-two wagons over. 
Now as we looked at the thick swirl- 
ing current, we almost lost our en- 
thusiasm for the job. Jim Mike de- 
veloped another case of “sickness”, 
began rubbing his big stomach and 
wanted to wait till tomorrow. Zeke 
used some persuasive language, told 
him to shed his clothes and get 
ready to go. We found an old tin 
boat high in the brush that had a 
date mark of 1915 on it, so we had 
no idea how old it was, or who had 
once owned it. But when we finally 
set it on the water, Zeke decided it 
would be better than a raft despite 
the fact it leaked like a basket. We 
ripped a 1 x 6 from the floor of the 
frame, split the board in’ its middle 
and made two makeshift paddles. 

“Now, if we had one more man,” 
Zeke said, looking at Whitaker. (It 
was originally intended that only 
Zeke and Jim Mike would go into 
the water.) 

“T get, Pal,” Arnold grinned, lick- 
ing his cracked lips. “And I’d like 


ite 
They shoved off. Jim Mike bailed 
with great lusty swings. Arnold 


handled the paddles. Zeke led the 


horse. The idea was to force the 
animal into the current, get him 
swimming ahead of the boat, then 


turn him loose to strike for the op- 
posite shore. The horse didn’t ap- 
prove. On first trial he pulled them 
right back to bank. The second trial, 
they got far enough out so the river 
caught them and began sweeping them 
down around the first bend. Still 
the horse refused to strike out. He 
swam ’round and ’round the boat. 
Zeke cursed and shouted. Arnold 
yelled and poked with the paddles. 
The horse snorted and lunged. And 
above the commotion I could even 
hear Jim Mike’s shrill peculiar cries. 
But. I stuck to the camera. If an 
accident occurred I might as well 
film it for I could be of no earthly 
help here on the bank. Finally the 
horse was turned loose to save him 
from drowning. His head was now 
so low in the water it seemed for a 
few anxious minutes he’d never make 
it back to our side. When he did, 
he was quivering from exhaustion. 


But the excitement was not over. 
Zeke had jumped into the water. 
Why, he did not know, even after- 
wards. Too fatigued from fighting 
the current and the horse, he 
couldn’t get back in the boat and 
hung onto the side until Arnold and 
Jim Mike pulled him in. The old 
tin boat was floundering. Jim Mike 
bailed faster. Zeke grabbed one 
paddle and Arnold the other. The 


current was sweeping them toward 
the far bend where there was no 
place to land. They were now half 


a mile below me. Worse still, they 
were excited and began rowing 
against each other, which would 


have been funny at any other time. 
Finally they got together and with 
great effort pulled the old tub in to 
shore. 

Zeke was ready to call it a day, 
but after half an hour’s rest and 
some serious consultation, it was de- 
cided to try once more—with a dif- 
ferent horse. This time, things work- 
ed. The old buckskin swam like a 
duck and headed across current as 


if he’d done it before.. Two hours 
later when we were around the 
campfire, drying out clothes, eating 


and talking, we were sure we had 
a dim idea what it would be like to 
swim a thousand head of livestock 
across that stream and float heavily 
loaded wagons. It would be a_task 
for the Gods. 


“The old pioneers had what it 
took, though,” said Zeke between 
mouthfuls. “And so far as I’m con- 
cerned from here on, they can keep 
all the honors.” 


Next morning we crossed the 
river again, this time without horses, 
and climbed on foot to the top of 
the great Hole. Standing in the 
bottom of the crack above the half- 
way mark, we could reach out and 
almost touch both sides with out- 
stretched arms. The walls rose sheer 
above us three or four hundred feet, 
and still on the sandstone faces we 
could see scars of wheel hubs where 
the wagons had banged and careened 
on their cross-locked slide downward 
six decades before. Near the top of 
the Hole we found the stone steps 
cut by hand which had given the 
pioneer horses sure footing as they 
strained against hold-back straps and 
neck-yoke bands to keep wagons 


“from crashing down on top of them 


right at the start. On a flat rock 
above we found part of an old iron 
wheel, probably a flywheel from a 
blacksmith forge. Mute but impres- 
sive testimony that wagons had at 
one time “slid the crack;” that Hole- 
in-the-Rock had once resounded with 
shouts of bearded men, frightened 
children and bonneted stolid-faced 
women as their wagons and belong- 
ings were catapulted down to the 
edge of the thick deep water two 
thousand feet below. 


Back in Blanding, Utah, today, 
there still lives the man, who as a 
young fellow of twenty-three, drove 
the first wagon through Hole-in-the- 
Rock. He is one-legged Kumen 
Jones, long-time bishop and spiritual 
councilor to the settlers who remain- 
ed in San Juan County. Nine other 
survivors were brought together, 
seven of whom were women. They 
did an old-time Mormon dance while 
we photographed them in motion pic- 
ture kodachrome. Not one of the 
group will admit that Hole-in-the- 
Rock was a mistake, even though 
Bluff, as a settlement, did not suc- 
ceed. They still tell stories of that 
trek with a vim and flavor that 
removes all thought of hardship 
from the listener’s mind. 


Those pioneers “had what it took.” 
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in the Orange Free State has been at- 
tributed in part to this attitude of the 
farmer. It appears that the possi- 
bility of the Reef being discovered on 
his property has produced in him 
little desire—or at least an inability— 
to develop his soil, agriculturally. I 
have talked with several such farm- 
ers in the Orange Free State, and 
some of them have become incredibly 
lazy. They loll on their stoeps, 
(drinking unbelievable quantities of 
coffee from dawn till dusk) and use 
only a few acres of soil for their own 
needs. Thousands of acres lie uncul- 
tivated, and the farmer closes his 
eyes with a blissful expression on his 
face and imagines he hears the low 
familiar rumble of the diamond drill 
as it bores through the rock; in some 
of their wilder dreams they even en- 
visage a mushroom city like Johan- 
nesburg springing up around them. 
Large areas all over the Transvaal 
and the Orange Free State are cov- 
ered by options that change hands at 
higher prices today than half a cen- 
tury ago because of the rising price 
of gold. 


And it is this high price of gold 
that has brought back to life many a 
deserted gold mine in South Africa. 
Twenty years ago it was not possible 
to put through the crushing machines 
low-grade ores. But today mining 
companies can afford to do it. A cer- 
tain mine in the southern Transvaal 
had stopped producing in 1927. It 
was abandoned and the headgear and 
equipment were left to decay. But 
the property was bought up by a 
shrewd financier in 1929 who pre- 
dicted that the price of gold was 
likely to rise. Today, that mine is at 
work again, making a substantial 
profit for its owner. Large companies 
which had not troubled to exploit 
low-grade reefs known to be running 
through their property have spent 
millions in extending their operations 
in recent years. 


Fortunes are still made and lost in 
Johannesburg. Even those with mod- 
est capital have a chance of making 
money. In 1938, for instance, at least 
a hundred shrewd speculators made 
enough to retire on in luxury. This 
was mainly due to the phenomenal 
rise in the stocks of Western Hold- 
ings, Ltd. This company had been 
drilling for months on a farm in the 
Orange Free State. Suddenly a reef 
was struck, and the gold values 
brought to the surface were found 
to be extraordinarily high. These 
shares—which stood at three shillings 


—before the strike—were on the 
market at ten shillings, and had no 
difficulty in finding buyers. Rumors 
spread throughout the country to the 
effect that the Main Reef had been 
struck (though the company had 
made no such announcement). The 
price soared to fifteen shillings— 
within a few days. Johannesburg 
talked of nothing else. Everybody, 
it seemed, had at least a hundred 
Western Holdings. Most of the pro- 
fessional speculators sold when the 
price reached eighteen shillings. (One 
man I know made £25,000 in a week). 
Others held on stubbornly, and again 
the price advanced to twenty-two 


“shillings. 


The rumors were reinforced—there 
was no doubt that the drill had struck 
the Main Reef. Then suddenly the 
company announced that another 
sample of the ore had been analyzed. 
The values were not so good as those 
of the first sample—in fact, they 
were below average. There was a 
panic in the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change. Sellers were predominant, 
the price of Western Holdings 
dropped like a stone to eight shill- 
ings. Thousands of people who had 
bought the shares at eighteen shillings, 
for instance, lost heavily. Two peo- 
ple committed suicide. Then the com- 
pany, in a desperate effort to save the 
shares, began to buy them up. The 
big decline hovered precariously, then 
steadied, and at the end of the week’s 
trading the price remained firm at 
around eleven shillings. More values 
were reported officially in later weeks 
and the price rose again to eighteen 
shillings. Speculators, professional 
and amateur, rushed in to buy. Again 
the price receded on bad values— 
this time to seven shillings. That was 
where the public began to lose confi- 
dence, and the shares dropped to four 
shillings. But the fact is that it still 
may be the Main Reef that was 
struck; it still may be that when this 
mine starts producing it will be 
among South Africa’s richest. One 
can never tell. 

One of the worst gold panics took 
place during the 1938 September 
crisis. The fear of war sent every 
share on the market dropping like 
shot pigeons. The speculative non- 
producers suffered the most. The day 
before Mr. Neville Chamberlain flew 
to Munich to sign the pact with Hit- 
ler, millions of pounds had been lost 
in Johannesburg. The populace was 
in despair, talk of a great depression 
filled the smoky atmosphere of 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Johannesburg clubs. This time five 
people committed suicide after hav- 
ing watched their life savings slide 
gracelessly down the drain. One man 
lost £15,000 in three hours. The next 
day the headlines screamed the news 
—‘It’s Peace!”—and the Stock Ex- 
change went through the most hectic 
day of buying ever known in its his- 
tory. I stood in the gallery when the 
bell sounded. 
clerks rushed into the arena yelling 
like madmen. Coats were torn, men 
fainted in the crazy rush, and there 
were fights enough to satisfy the 
most sadistic sadist! Prices soared 
to unheard-of heights. Fortunes were 
made. One prominent speculator shot 
himself on being informed that if he 
had held on to his shares (which he 
had sold the previous day) ‘far from 
losing £30,000, he would have shown 
a profit of £10,000! 


Now let us turn to the source of ~ 


the Rand’s wealth—the native worker. 
It is only the presence of an almost 
unlimited black labor supply that 
makes the Rand the world’s richest 
gold reef. By paying the native min- 
ers a few shillings a month—never 
more than ninety shillings — and 
usually less than forty shillings—the 
mines are able to yield huge profits 
and to exploit low-grade mines which, 
if worked by white labor, would be 
impossible to operate in view of the 
higher wages demanded by the white 
workers. It is therefore abundantly 
clear that although Johannesburg is 
dependent for its existence upon the 
success of the gold-mining area on 
which it is built and is undoubtedly 
one of the most prosperous cities in 
the world, such prosperity is in turn 
dependent upon the ability and the 
willingness of the black man to work 
the mines. The average white South 
African, however, does not (or is 
realize that he has his 
black neighbor to thank for his high 
standard of living. The native is 
looked upon, if not as a menace, as 
a part of South African society 
which it is the painful duty of the 
white man to tolerate. The stupid 
aggressiveness of the Afrikaander 
(descendant of the Boer) toward the 
native not only springs from his in- 
adequate education, indolence, and 
stubborn unwillingness to appreciate 
the black man as an integral part of 
South Africa’s economic structure, 
but also from prejudices arising out 
of the long-forgotten Zulu wars. 


No amount of argument can con- 
vince the South African native that 
it is pleasant to work underground. 
It is therefore only in exceptional 
cases that the native comes to offer 
his services to the-mine-owner when 
conditions at home are tolerable. All 
over the Union the Chamber of 
Mines has stationed recruiting agents 
who do their best to persuade natives 
living on the farms, or in the kraals, 
to work in the mines. But it is only 
in times of depressed economic cir- 
cumstances in the rural areas that 
they are urged away from their 
homes. The labor problem (despite 
the fact that there are 7,500,000 Ban- 
tus in the Union) is therefore the 
gold mining industry’s biggest head- 
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ache. It is impossible for them to- 
attract black labor by offering higher 
wages, for that would lower profits 
and. dividends. 


When a native is forced by eco- 
nomic necessity to work in the mines’ 
he knows that the few liberties he 
enjoyed at home will be drastically’ 
restricted. During the working days 
he is not-allowed to leave the prem- 
ises, and at the week end he can only 
visit Johannesburg or the nearest 
Reef town if he is in possession of a 
pass issued by the mine manager. 
Furthermore, no native is permitted 
to be on ie streets after 9 olclocss 
in the evening. 


At three thousand to six fieasahal 
feet the mines are unbearably hot and 
often flooded. Frequently the native 
has to lie down for hours on end in ~ 
the water in order to bore at the 
rock. The white boss directs opera-) 
tions, and they are often unneces- 
sarily callous in their treatment of — 
native workers. The mine worker 
has the right to report any case of © 
assault to the mine manager, and if 
he has witnesses, there is a good 
chance of winning the case. But be- 
cause instances of harsh treatment 
are rarely brought before thé courts, 
it does not mean that they do not 
occur. The ill-treated native is pre-— 
pared to suffer in silence because he 
knows that a complaining native is” 
nearly always dismissed. 

When the workers reach the sur- 
face in the late afternoon they are 
given a hot meal consisting of beans, 
mealie-meal and any other vegetables, 
Twice a- 
week they are given a meat ration 
which they must cook themselves on 
a stove placed in the compounds. In 
some of the more up-to-date mines” 
(they are pitifully few) the natives” 
are provided with abundant and scod 
food cooked under the most hygie 
conditions. Even beds are provided, 
though in all cases natives must bring” 
their own blankets. During the night 
guards patrol the mine and promptly 
arrest and turn over to the police my 
native who attempts to break his: 
“contract” by escaping. = 


{ 
Mining men will tell you that i 
if 


native turns to the mines as a proo! : 
of his manhood, and “is attracted by 
the excellent conditions of service.” 
This just isn’t true. The native only 
seeks work in South Africa’s major 
industry to supplement his farming 
income in time of drought and foot- 
and-mouth disease, and to pay his 
poll tax. Black trade unions are 
illegal in South Africa, but there is 
no doubt that if the native knew how 
to organize to obtain a higher return 
for his services, he might play havoc 
with the immense profits now drawn 
from “Kaffir” stocks. 


met. South Africa produces more 
than one third of the world’s total | 
output. And it is not until zations 
evolve some other means of interna- 
tional exchange—if ever they do—= 
that more sober subjects than gold 


in South Africa. 
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ent Harrison Forman has justly 
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Marco Polo,” 
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the Roof of the World, he photo- 
graphed jungle head-hunters, he led 
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Cre by Book ° 1 the Yellow River, he scooped the 
world with his pictures of the bom- 

bardments of Shanghai and Warsaw 
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